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TOO TIRED TO SLEEP. 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The weariness from brain work and nervous 
excitement is the most enervating fatigue there 
is. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate quiets the 
nerves and induces sleep. 
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FRIEND DESIRES POSITION AS CARE- 
taker or housekepeer. Gentle and patient. 
Address A., Box 11, Langhorne, Pa. 


HOICE LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS FOR HATCH- 
ing, $1.00 for 13, also Silver Laced and White 
Wyandotte eggs $2.00 for 13. 

WILLIAM H. CHILD, Glenside, Pa. 

OSITION AS COMPANION, NURSE, OR 

housekeeper, by woman Friend. Experience. 
Reference. Willing to go to country. Ad- 
dress No. 91, this Office. 


OARDING. —TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excellent 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 

OR ‘RENT AT SWARTHMORE, NORTH SIDE: 
A furnished house will te rented for three 
months duiing the summer. There is a car- 

riage house on the lot with stable room for three 
horses. Apply to HENRY 8. KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 





EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 S. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Histori- 

cal ‘Papers carefully typewritten. 


ELP FURNISHED.—MALE AND FEMALE, 
for all kinds of situations, including good 
farm help, also colored help from the South. 

Address JOHN STRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th St., New 
York City. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT Ww ASHINGTON 
. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 


Washington, D, C. 
(MAKOL LINE RAU, 


736 ee Senne. 
Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery. 
MEDIU M FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


John Faber Miller, $5, SWEDE, Ovaxst 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphi:s 
Counties. 








Best Watch Repairing. 


If your watch is not running just right, needs 
cleaning, regulating, or repairing in any way, 
don’t delay bringing it at once, for it is wearing out 
ten times as fast as it does when all the bearings 
are even and each part is doing just the work in- 


tended for it. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 CHESTNUT ST. (2nd floor), 
The oldest watch house in Philadelphia. 


Amateur Photographers’ 


Supplies of Every Description. 


All the Latest and Best Kodaks 
Photo Printing and Mounting. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


33, 35, and 39 S, TENTH Sr., Philad’a. 


“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 

Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, g21 ArcH STREET, THIRD MONTH Se 1897. 





LECTURES 
ON THE BIBLE 


By LyMAN Apportt, Zditor of The Outlook, 
IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
Broad Street, below Locust, Philadelphia 


*“* How To STUDY THE BIBLE.’’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 31. 


“ THE SPIRITUAL USES OF THE BIBLE.”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 7. 


Tickets can be had of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race Sts., or of the Young 
Friends’ Association, 140 North 15th St. 


Course tickets $2. Single Lectures 5° cents. 


LECTU RES—1 1 897 a 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The epee 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a lim 
number of lecture engagements. 
SUBJECTS: 

. “Wendell Phillips.” 

. ** Whittier.” 

. “George Fox.” 

. ‘New Glimpses in Europe.” 

. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 

. “ Purity and the White Cross.” 

“The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
PIST, United Charities Building, New York. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
ROSINE ASSOCIATION 


will be held FIFTH-DAY, FOURTH MONTH Ist, 

at 3 p. m., at the Home, 3216 Germantown Avenue. 

Aaron M. Powell and Antoinette Brown Black- 
well will address the meeting. 
Friends are cordially invite 


Friends’ Armenian Relief. 


Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, (of Joseph M. 
Shoemaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Contributions may be handed to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Armenian Relief Fund: 

Cash, 


« 2 $50.00 
Previously acknowledged, 


364.00 
$414.00 


SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, pleasantly located, Queen Anne 
Cottage, 12 rooms, all conveniences, steam heat, 
open fireplaces, with one acre of ground, plenty of 
fruit, directly adjoining the college on the hill-top. 
Rent reasonable. Apply to DAVID SCANNELL, 
814 Arch street. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- | 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 

of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 


Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- | 


lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, bs ye pe my gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 
For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


T ° 
MARTIN ACADEMY, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


7 Ty “3 7 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
of New York City 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


and College Preparato’ 1 
Send for catalogue containing _ 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly seating. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupi Stu- 


dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send | 


for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi; 


Jenkintown. Pa. | 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Primary, Intermediate, and Academical | 
| ments, is thoroughly hea 


| illustrated booklet 


Board and tuition $150 per school | 


Dr.Ghas. Dilworth Scholl 





| OFFICE HOURS: 


| Anybody 
Primary, Intermediate, High School, | 
Classes. | 
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housekeepers will 
have no other in the | 
kitchen. 


The Melos 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarille, 


OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notable improve- 
and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE PENNHURST, ~ 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
JAMES HOOD. 


REMOVAL. 





HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1505 Arch Street. 


| DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 


skillful attention. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


9 to 124. m. 
lto 5p. m. 


All Wort @uaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


Can sell you shoes—at any 
price, BUT they’re anybody’s 
kind of shoes. 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3 00, $4 00, or $5 00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, £45 N. 13th Street. 


Whooping Cough ‘and Croup 


Bring Untold Suffering. 
TRY DELAVAU’S REIFIEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS DESIRING TEACHERS 
TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


SHOULD CONSULT 


he) 
ls sweet and 
clean, Careful 
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Publisher’s Department. 
*,* “I feel that it is a mistake for Friends 
to do without a Friends’ paper,” writes a cor. 
respondent “ west of the Mississippi,”’ enclosing 


us his subscription for two years. We aresure 
he is right. 


*,* We again mention the Indexes (1896 
Any one who would like to have one, and has 
not received, will please advise us. A postal- 


| card will carry the word. 


*,* The well-known house of Peter Wright 
and Sons, 305-307 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
make all necessary arrangements for persons 
intending to travel abroad. They issue letters 


, of credit, provide foreign specie and notes, 





procure passports, etc. A neat little circular, 
giving all needful information, is sent out by 
them. Address as above. 

*,* A delightful opportunity for a visit to 
the national capital is offered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. To visit Washington at 
any time—to behold its fine avenues and its 
grand buildings—is a delight; but to visit it 
in the early springtime, when the soft south- 
ern sun is recalling the daffodils and crocuses 
from their winter beds, and filling the air with 
a life-giving warmth, is an exquisite pleasure. 
The next three-day tour, under personal es- 
cort, will start on next Fifth-day, the Ist 
proximo. The tour of the city covers all the 
principal points of interest, including the new 
Congressional Library, one of the finest build- 
ings in the world. The round-trip rate, in- 
cluding accommodations at the best hotels and 
every necessary expense, costs $1450 from 
New York and $11.50 from Philadelphia. Pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 


*,* In addressing answers to advertisers at 
“ This Office,’ please say on your letters, al- 
ways, “ Office Intelligencer and Journal,” and 
not merely the street number, as 921 Arch 
street contains several other tenants beside us. 


*,* We have sold the last of the phototypes 
of the Anti Slavery Group, and the gelatine 
negative (by F. Gutekunst) was destroyed in 
the fireon the premises of the artist (Girard 
avenue, not Arch street) a few weeks ago. It 


| is not probable that any more will be made, 
At Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., Phila | 


unless there should be orders sent in for them 


*,.* The Boston Binder, for the INTELLI- 
GENCER, continues to give satisfaction, and we 


| sell some continually. Those who wish to 


preserve their papers in good order should 
have the Binder. It is the cheapest good one 
that we have yet found. 
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TRUTHS OLD 
XIII. 
Tue church of the future, tf it is to prosper, will need 
a large body of faithful servants, who may be conscious they 
have but moderate gifts and limited opportunities, but who 


strive to do their appointed work. |WALLIAM POLLARD. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE ANSWER OF EARTH. 
‘“« THE insistance of growth, the fair crown of the leaf, 
The fruit in its ripeness, the rich bending sheaf— 
Earth, this thou canst give, yet our dearer loves go, 
And return not again, from their beds hallowed low.”’ 
—‘' The Unreturning.’”! 
Thro’ the myriad murmurs of life in my breast, 
Thy sorrow, oh daughter! breaks in on my rest. 
I restore what I may, the spring bloom to the tree, 
But thy darling has parted forever from me. 


I folded her form in my silent embrace, 

A mask that was void of all beauty, all grace ; 
And all that was given, again I must yield 

In the mould of the valley, the grass of the field. 


‘Thy love, with her smiles and her tears, was not mine; 
What I never received then, how can | resign ? 

My Master has written a message for thee, 

Full many a token He sends thee by me. 


Has He formed for the air, the swift wing of a bird, 
And the sorrowful cry of a heart be unheard ? 

Not a need of my tiniest child but is met, 

And shall He his own human creature forget ? 


Naught know I of sorrow, of evils, or woes : 
I cherish the nightshade as well as the rose. 
The tiger and lamb are both children of mine, 
But what have / to do with these darlings of thine? 
F. M.S. 


['Refer to poem by Margaret E. Sangster, in INTELLIGENCER for 
Third month 13.] 


THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 

From Jonathan Dymond's ‘‘ Essays on the Principles of Morality.” 
From the duty of observing the Hebrew Sabbath we are 
sufficiently exempted by the fact that it was actually not 
observed by the apostles of Christ. The early Christians 
met, not on the last day of the week, but on the first. 
Whatever reason may be assigned as a motive for this re- 
jection of the ancient Sabbath, I think it will tend to 
discountenance the observance of any day, as such: for 
if that day did not possess perpetual sanctity, what day 
does possess it ? 

And with respect to the general tenor of the Christian 
Scriptures as to the sanctity of particular days, it is, I 
think, manifestly adverse to the opinion that one day is 
obligatory rather than another. ‘‘ Let no man therefore 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy- 
day, or of the new moon or of the Sabbath days ; which 
are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ.’’ Although this ‘‘ Sabbath day ’’ was that of the 
Jews, yet the passage indicates the writer’s sentiments, 


| labor in vain.’’ 





s JOURNAL. 
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generally, respecting the sanctity of specific days; he 
classes them with matters which all agree to be unim- 
portant ; with meats and drinks, and new moons; and 
pronounces them to be alike ‘‘ shadows.’’ ‘That strong 


| passage addressed to the Christians of Galatia is of the 


same import: ‘* How turn ye again to the weak and beg- 


| garly elements whereunto ye desire again to be in bond- 
| age? Ye observe days, and months, and times, and 


years. Iam afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you 
That which, in writing to the Christians 
of Colosse, the apostle called ‘‘ shadows,’’ he now, in 
writing to those of Galatia, calls ‘‘ beggarly elements.’’ 
The obvious tendency is to discredit the observance of 
particular times ; and if he designed to except the first 
day of the week, it is not probable that he would have 
failed to except it. 

Nevertheless, the question whether we are obliged to 
observe the first day of the week, because it is the first, 
is one point; whether we ought to devote it to religious 
exercises, seeing that it is actually set apart for the pur- 
pose, is another. ‘The early Christians met on that day, 
and their example has been followed in succeeding times ; 
but if for any sufficient reason (and such reasons, how- 
ever unlikely to arise, are yet conceivable) the Christian 
world should fix upon another day of the week instead of 
the first, I perceive no grounds upon which the arrange- 
ment could be objected to. As there is no sanctity in 
any day, and no obligation to appropriate one day rather 
than another, that which is actually fixed upon is the best 
and the right one. Bearing in mind then, that it is right 
to devote some portion of our time to religious exercises, 
and that no objection exists to the day which is actually 
appropriated, the duty seems very obvious—so to em- 
ploy it. 

Cessation from labor on the first day of the week is 
nowhere enjoined in the Christian Scriptures. Upon this 
subject, the principles on which a person should regulate 
his conduct appear to be these: He should reflect that 
the whole of the day is not too large a portion of our 
time to devote to public worship, to religious recollected- 
ness, and sedateness of mind ; and therefore that occupa- 
tions which would interfere with this sedateness and rec- 
ollectedness, or with public worship, ought to be for- 
borne. Even if he supposed that the devoting of the 
whole of the day was not necessary for himself, he should 
reflect, that since ‘‘ a considerable part of mankind are 
obliged, from various causes, to attend to matters uncon- 
nected with religion during a part of the day, and that 
one set attends to them during one part and another 
during another—the whole of the day is necessary for the 
community, even though it were not for each individual : 
and if every individual should attend to his ordinary af- 
fairs during that portion of the day which he deemed 
superabundant, the consequence might soon be that the 
day would not be devoted to religion at all. 


‘* INDUSTRY, economy, and prudence are the sure fore- 
runners of success. They create that admirable combina- 
tion of powers in one which always conduces to eventual 
prosperity.’’ 
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WESTLAND MONTHLY MEETING MINUTES. 

The following is the title page and first minute of Westland 
Monthly Meeting, as taken from original Men’s Minute Book (1785- 
1811). 

Tue Record of the Minutes of Westland Monthly 
Meeting of Friends in Washington County, Pa. 

At the first Monthly Meeting of Westland held the 
toth Day of the 11th month 1785. Pursuant to the fol- 
lowing Minute of Warrington & Fairfax Quarterly Meeting 
held at Warrington the 19th of the gth month 178s. 

Hopewell Monthly Meeting informed this that friends 
at Westland request a Monthly Meeting of Discipline to 
be held alternately on the W. & E. sides of the Monon- 
gahela River, which having been encouraged thereto by 
the Com’tee who lately visited them, and now being 
solidly attended to in this Meeting, the sentiments of 
Friends freely expressed and the necessity for such a 
Meeting to be settled there clear appearing, therefore the 
Meeting granteth their request and John Hough, Joseph 
Wright, Jos. Elgar, Wm. Farquehar, Joel Wright, Abel 
Walker & Jos. Updegraff are appointed to attend at the 
first opening thereof, which is now agreed to be on 
seventh day the 12th of the 11th month next at West- 
land & to be held in the future on the 2nd 7th day 
in every month and to be called Westland Monthly 
Meeting, and that they afford them such instruction and 
help in the settlement thereof, as in the wisdom of Truth 
they may see occasion, and report their care to next 
quarterly meeting. Extracted from the minutes of said 
meeting. By William Kersey, Clerk. [William Kersey 
was the father of Jesse Kersey, a prominent minister 
among Friends. ] 


EXTRACTS FROM WESTLAND MONTHLY MEETING MINUTES 
(MEN’S). 

[p. 77.] 11. 11. 1786. Redstone Preparative Meeting 
informs this that the Friends on the east side of the 
Monongahela near little Redstone requests the indulgence 
of holding a meeting among them. This meeting ap- 
points ‘a committee of eight to sit with them and feel 
after their situation in that respect.’’ 

[p. 27-] 2. 10. 1787. The committee having 
visited and again revisited the Friends near Little Red- 
stone, reported favorable. This meeting unites with their 
report and directs the meeting to be held on the first and 
fifth days of the week at the house of James Parviance 
until convenience can be made, the first mecting to be 
held on fifth day next. 

[P. 937]. 5. 16. 1789. Redstone Preparative Meeting 
informs this that the friends near Little Redstone re- 
quests the establishment of their meetings now held by 
indulgence, also of being allowed the privilege of holding 
a preparative meeting among them. 

[p. ror.] 8. 22. 1789. Request of Friends near 
Little Redstone granted, and forwarded to the ensuing 
quarterly meeting 

[p. 173-] 12. 26. 1789. The following minute was 
produced and read: ‘‘establishing the meeting near 
Little Redstone. . . Also a preparative meeting settled at 
that place, to be called Providence Preparative Meeting, 
to be held on the fifth day of the week preceding West- 
land Monthly Meeting, to which they are to be account- 
able. Their week day meeting to be held on each Fifth- 
day. All which is submitted to the Quarterly Meeting 
(10. 26. 1789), signed by eight men; ‘‘ which was read 
and concurred with.”’ 

‘* Copied from the minutes of Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held the 14th of the 12th mo., 1789. 

** James Mendenhall, Clk.’’ 
‘« Which being attended to it is agreed the first pre- 
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parative meeting be held the 21st of next month.’’ A 
committee of six appointed to attend it. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WILLIAM PENN’S GREAT PEACE PLAN. 


TueE ‘‘ Old South Historical Society,’’ of Boston, has just 
brought forth from the dust-covered and long-forgotten 
literature of early colonial days that remarkable ‘‘ Essay 
toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe,’’ which 
was published by William Penn in 1693, being part of 
the fruits of his time of retirement. This, in the light of 
the prominence which has been given to the subject of 
international arbitration and federation, will be read with 
fresh interest. Recent developments in the cause advo- 
cated by the Founder of Pennsylvania have placed this 
tract in a position of importance in American historical 
literature, and we perceive once more that Penn was the 
pioneer in the movement of international arbitration. 

The essay, which attracted attention when issued, 
two hundred years ago, was published while war was 
devastating the continent of Europe. In it was proposed 
a much more ambitious and comprehensive plan than 
that which is pending in the Senate, for it aimed at a 
general union of the nations of Europe in a federal diet 
or parliament as the means of attaining and preserving 
peace. His scheme he worked out very carefully, devel- 
oping the views which now largely prevail among thought- 
ful people both in America and Europe, and out of which 
the Peace Congresses of recent years have grown. 

‘In the first place,’’ says one of Penn’s biographers, 
‘he inquired into the policy of nations,—the cause 
which led to war, the conditions necessary to peace. He 
found the great aim of statesmanship was to secure peace 
and order, and he demonstrated that these ends were to 
be obtained more readily and certainly by justice than 
by war. But the question occurred, How can justice be 
obtained for nations except by force? He reviewed the 
history of society, and he found that in the partially 
organized body-politic of early times individuals stood in 
the place of States. Every man assumed the right to be 
a judge in his own cause, every man claimed to be his 
own avenger. As society advanced from a ruder toa 
more civilized form, the separate individuals made laws 
and bound themselves tosubmit to certain general restric- 
tions, more especially to give up the old rights of judging 
and avenging their own quarrels, in exchange for other 
rights and privileges not incompatible with the public 
good. 

‘« Why, then, should not Europeans do for themselves 
that which Celts and Teutons, Franks and Scandinavians, 
had already done onasmaller scale? As England had 
its Parliament, France its ‘ States-General,’ Germany its 
Diet,—each in its sphere over-ruling private passion and 
curbing disorder,—so he proposed that Europe should 
have its Congress. Before this sovereign assembly he 
would have all disputes between nation and nation 
decided without the vulgar interference of the sword, by 
the wisest and justest men, acting as the representative of 
every State; its decision to be final, and its judgment 
enforced by the united power of Europe. After laying 
out the great features of his scheme, he considered the 
details and practical action of such a Congress. He 
referred to the design of Henry IV. of France, in favor 
of a general league, and proved by the example of the 
United Provinces that the idea was far from being vision- 
ary, if princes and statesmen would only take the ques- 
tion up in earnestness of spirit.’’ 

Penn’s is the first plan known in history for interna- 
tional federation, save only Henry IV’s. ‘‘ Great Design,”’ 
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anticipating Kant’s ‘‘ Eternal Peace’’ by a hundred years. 
It is especially interesting to Americans, as the work of 
one whose relations to American History were so con- 
spicuous, and it is noteworthy as the first essay of such an 
international character which is free from every ulterior 
motive and inspired purely by love of humanity. 

‘* Now, if the Sovereign Princes of Europe,’’ says 
Penn, in describing the Diet which was to serve as the 
Board of Arbitration, ‘‘who represent that Society, or 
Independent State of Men that was previous to the 
Obligations of Society, viz., Love of Peace and Order, 
agree to meet by their Stated Deputies in a General 
Dyet, Estates, or Parliament, and there Established 
Rules of Justice for Sovereign Princes to observe one 
to another, and thus to meet Yearly, or once in Two or 
Three Years at farthest, or as they shall see Cause, and 
to be Stiled, The Sovereign or Imperial Dyet, Parlia- 
ment, or State of Europe, before which Sovereign 
Assembly should be brought all Differences depending 
between one Sovereign and another that cannot be made 
up by private Embassies before the Sessions begin ; 
and that if any of the Sovereignties that Constitute these 
Imperial States shall refuse to submit their Claim or Pre- 
tensions to them, or to abide and perform the Judgment 
thereof, and seek their Remedy by Arms, or delay their 
Compliance beyond the Time prefixt in their Resolu- 
tions, all the other Sovereignties, United as one Strength, 
shall compel the Submission and Performance of the 
Sentence, with Damages to the Suffering Party, and 
Charges to the Sovereignties that obliged their submis- 
mission. To be sure, Europe would quietly obtain the 
so much desired and needed Peace to Her harassed 
Inhabitants; no Sovereignty in Europe, having the 
Power, and therefore cannot show the Will to dispute the 


Conclusion ; and, consequently, Peace would be pro- 


cured, and continued in Europe.”’ 

The number of votes each State should be permitted to 
cast in the diet was to depend upon its yearly value, 
which should be determined by considering its revenues 
of land, the exports and entries at the custom houses, 
and the books of rates and surveys that proportion taxes. 
To avoid jealousy and quarrels over precedence, he pro- 
posed that the room in which the diet met should 
be round and ‘‘ have divers doors to go in and out at, to 
prevent exceptions.’’ The whole number of the diet was 
to be divided into tens, each ten to choose one to preside 
for them in his turn, which, he held, would prevent cor- 
ruption, by rendering bribery practically impossible. 

After describing his system in detail, Penn next 
reviews and answers the most obvious objections which 
could be made to it: 

‘« The first of them is this, That the strongest and 
Richest Sovereignty will never agree toit, and if it should 
there would be Danger of Corruption more than of Force 
one Time or other.’’ 

‘«¢ | answer to the first Part, he is not stronger than all 
the rest, and for that Reason you should promote this, 
and compel him into it; especially before he be so, for 
then it will be too late to deal with such an one. To the 
last Part of the Objection, I say the way is as open now 
as then ; and it may be the number fewer, and as easily 
come at. 

‘* The second is That it will endanger an Effeminacy 
by such a Disuse of the Trade of Soldiery ; that if there 
should be any Need for it, upon any Occasion we should 
be at a Loss as they were in Holland in ’72. There can 
be no Danger of Effeminacy, because each Sovereignty 
may introduce as temperate or Severe a Discipline in the 
Education of Youth as they please by low Living, and 
due Labor. Instruct them in Mechanical Knowledge, 








and in Natural Philosophy, by Operation, which is the 
Honour of the German Nobility. This would make them 
Men: Neither Women nor Lyons: For Soldiers are 
t’other Extream to Effeminacy. But the Knowledge of 
Nature, and the useful as well as agreeable Operations of 
Art, give Men an Understanding of themselves, of the 
World they are born into, how to be useful and service- 
able, both to themselves and others: and how to save 
and help, not injure or destroy. 

‘¢ The Third Objection is, That there will be a great 
Want of Employment for younger Brothers of Families ; 
and that the Poor must either turn Soldiers or Thieves. 
I have answered that in my Return to the Second Objec- 
tion. We shall have the more Merchants and Husband- 
men, or Ingenious Naturalists, if the Government be but 
any Thing Solicitous of the Education of their Youth: 
Which, next to the present and immediate Happiness of 
any Country, ought of all Things, to be the Care and Skill 
of the Government. For such as the Youth of any 
Country is bred, such is the next Generation, and the 
Government in good or bad Hands.”’ 

In conclusion, Penn says: ‘‘I have the Passion to 
wish heartily that the Honour of Proposing and effecting 
so Great and Good a Design might be owing to England 
of all the countries in Europe, as something of the Nature 
of our Expedient was, in Design and Preparation, to the 
Wisdom, Justice, and Valour of Henry the Fourth of 
France, whose Superior Qualities, raising his Character 
above those of His Ancestors, or Contemporaries, de- 
servedly gave him the Stile of Henry the Great.’’ 

WwW. Rk. D 


DEAN BOND ON BOYS’ BRIGADES. 


By request of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee (which has in charge the general exercises of their First- 
day school one First-day in each month) Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond 
addressed the school, Second month 14, on the subject of ‘ Boys’ 
Brigades.’’ The committee requested it for publication, believing such 
an address might be of value in other localities where persons are 
interested in this important subject. 

Ir is a fair treatment of this subject to consider it from 
the standpoint of its advocates. A Baptist.minister of 
Brooklyn writes: ‘‘I unhesitatingly say that, in my 
judgment, the Baptist Boys’ Brigade is another one of 
God’s surprising plans, in this marvelous century, to 
bring the young to Himself. . . . The wise pastor will 


| surely find this the long looked-for means of preaching 


directly to the boys and of getting them interested in the 
things of Christ.’’ 

What is the significance of this statement? It means 
this: that the preacher confesses that he has been unable 
to so adapt his teaching to the needs of boys that they 
would willingly go to hear him preach. It means also 
that parents have ceased in large degree to be the guar- 
dians of their children, and at an early age leave them 
to their own undisciplined wills. Then the preacher 


| bethought him that if he could not make the boys accept 


what he calls ‘‘the things of Christ’’ as he was accus- 
tomed to offer them, he would make a sugar-coating for 
what the boys had come to regard a bitter pill. He 
remembered how boys love to imitate men. He remem- 
bered how they love to play with toy soldiers, and, farther 
on, how they love to play at being soldiers themselves ; 


| how they love to hold a stick against their shoulder as if 


it were a gun, and follow the strokes upon a tin pan as if 
it werea drum. Of course, they would love to be placed 


| in lines and companies, dressed in uniform, and under 


drill-masters, just as men are, and carry real muskets, and 
follow a real drum. Nothing could be devised that 
would more strongly appeal to the fancy of a boy. 
Why is this? The picturesqueness is one reason. The 
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military uniform always catches the eye. The meeting 
in companies is another reason; there is always enthu- 
siasm in numbers. Doing things that men do is a very 
powerful motive with boys. And, then, it may be that 
military drill seems to justify a lingering trace of blood- 
thirstiness that has not yet been outgrown by human 
nature, and to make an accredited vent for this feeling. 
It is perfectly easy to see why the boys are attracted to 
the military drill. As long as men love war, boys will 
love to play at war. There might be consistency in the 
preacher’s taking this method to draw the boys together 
to hear the ‘‘ things of Moses,’’ for it is written in the 
Song of Moses, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war: . thy 
right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy.’’ 
There might be consistency and dramatic effect in dress- 
ing the boys up in military uniform to study the wars of 
the Hebrews, to reproduce the military valor of David. 
But to learn the things of Christ! Did Christ avail 
himself of this fondness of the boys for military things to 
win them to his teachings? The boys of twenty centuries 
ago possibly were more devoted to the things of war than 
now. There is no record that Jesus instructed his dis- 
ciples: on a certain night of the week gather the boys 
together, and put armor upon them, and provide them 
with spears, and drill them in the use of the spears. Do all 
this because the boys /&e it, and while they are thus 
together [ will come and teach them. I will come and 
say, ‘‘ Ye have heard that it has been said an eye for an 
eye and atooth for atooth. But I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 


hate you and despitefully use you and persecute you ; that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven : 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the good, and on the evil, 
and sendeth his rain on the just and on the unjust.’’ 

Can you imagine Jesus dressing up the boys in armor 
because they liked it, in order to make an opportunity for 


himself to teach them? ‘* Blessed are the peace-makers : 
for they shall be called the children of God.’’ No, that 
was not the method of Jesus. He had a simple, direct 
way of giving his lessons that appealed to those who 
heard him. It is recorded that the common people 
heard him gladly, and there were children in the great 
companies that followed him for his healing touch and for 
the words that opened their eyes to the way of life. 

To me it seems the hollowest mockery to establish 
Boys’ Brigades in the name of Christ. But, it is urged, 
the boys get such discipline in promptness and obedience 
—discipline that they can get in no other way. But 
what are mothers and fathers for, if not to give the 
children whom they bring into the world the discipline 
that they need to make them worthy and agreeable 
members of the home and the community? What are the 
schools for, if not to secure discipline to pupils? 

The methods of the Boys’ Brigades seem to me a con- 
fession of two failures—first the failure of the preachers 
really to present the things of Christ. They have pre- 
sented the things of Moses and of David and of Paul and 
of the creed-makers more than the things of Christ. They 
have not offered the divine leaven to leaven the spirit of 
humanity. Second, a failure of fathers and mothers to 
do the work appointed them to do. 

War will have to be a method of men until the mind 
of Christ permeates their mind. Can this day be has- 
tened by drilling the boys in the methods of war? 
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THE PECULIARITIES OF FRIENDS. 
‘‘THE anointing which ye have received of Him (the 
Holy One) abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you, but as the same anointing teacheth you of al! 
things and is truth, and is no lie.’’ This great truth, in 
connection with that of which it forms the complement, 
—that the light or spirit of God shines into the hearts of 
every man in order for his proper government and to 
bring him into oneness with the Divine original,—forms 
the foundation on which the Society of Friends is built 
and its greatest peculiarity (though not original with it). 
This independent individuality and consequent accounat- 
ability, when faithfully exercised under the instruction of 
the Great Teacher, must bring us into relations corres- 
ponding with itself, however much we may differ from our 
fellows dependent on our point of view and our advance- 
ment in spiritual things. 

Being gathered from the various sects, as well as from 
no sect, our predecessors felt themselves bound to bear 
testimony not only by example but by precept, against 
those things from which they had been called out, as well 
as to those things which they had found to be in the 
way to salvation and peace ; hence they became a marked 
people from necessity, and being grounded in the princi- 
ples of their profession placed themselves as way-marks 
to help lift humanity to a higher plane, ever keeping in 
mind the injunction: ‘‘ Be not conformed to this world, 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds, 
that ye may know what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God.’’ 

In accordance with this we find Thomas Ellwood, 
William Penn, and others declining to do ‘‘ hat honor’”’ 
even to their parents, and those with whom they came in 
contact. This led John Woolman to refuse to wear dyed 
garments and in other ways to bear his testimony to the 
simplicity and purity of the Truth. It caused Joshua 
Evans to bear a consistent testimony against the destruc- 
tion of animal life for food or raiment, as being out of 
the divine harmony. It induced Benjamin Lay to 
sprinkle blood over his fellow members in order to im- 
press them by this symbolism that unless they purged 
themselves from the sin of slavery the blood of its victims 
would rest upon them. John Jackson and others, con- 
vinced that government as at present constituted is based 
upon the sword, declined to yield more than a passive 
submission thereto, and withdrew from and declined to 
participate in the political movements of their time. In 
later days it caused many of our members to endeavor to 
wash their hands from the gains of oppression by a non- 
participation in the fruits of slave labor. 

There are many who believe and advocate the view 
that these things are not adapted to the present day, how- 
ever it might have been with the times in which they 
occurred,—that anything which makes us a marked people 
from those with whom we come in contact in our daily 
walks has a tendency to Pharisaism and formalism. But 
I have not so learned the truth, for not having been edu- 
cated in Ethics or Metaphysics, nor yet in the Higher 
Culture (so-called), I can only speak of those things 
which mine eyes have seen and my hands have handled. 
Having for many years been isolated from the body of 
the Society I have not been prevented from observation 
on the conditions which have prevailed in the world, and 
I have been unable to see much difference between the 
present and the time when Friends felt particularly called 
to bear these testimonies. To my eyes there is as much 
formalism, extravagance, folly, vanities, and corruptions 
in this day as in those which are past, and just as much 
need for us as exemplars for Christ to be faithful to our 








convictions in exposing them. And whatever tends to | 


lessen the force of these convictions tends to weakness ; | 

therefore let us hold fast to that whereunto we have | 

attained, and ‘‘ let no man take away our crown.’’ 
Genoa, Nebraska. GEORGE S. TRUMAN. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

‘‘SUCH AS I HAVE, GIVE 

‘* Oh, sisters mine, our lives are full of blessing! 
Can we not give from out our goodly store 

Of health and strength, of time and thought and money, 
Of intellect and love,—a little more? ”’ 

[His verse, heading an article on the subject of ‘‘ Syste- 
matic Giving,’’ in a little paper, is worthy of wider cir- 
culation and, perhaps, may influence some who have not 
thought seriously of putting this principle into practice. 
So many give according to the amount they have, at the 
time they are solicited, or because they feel an impulse of 
generosity, not taking into consideration the fact that to 
do the ‘* Lord’s work ’’ well as much judgment should be 
brought to bear upon it as we bestow upon our personal 
business affairs. We must remember God is in the ‘* no’’ 
as well as in the ‘‘ yes,’’ and it may not be his way, but 
our Own way we are pursuing, when we give simply to get 

rid of the trouble of individual effort. The very fact of | 
practicing proportionate giving makes one more practical. 
Figures are so prosaic; they turn the mind to the ordi- 
nary realities of life and prevent injudicious action. 
This, also, seems to be the ‘‘ giving ’’ of the Old Testa- 

ment,—with regularity and justice, and with an especial | 
emphasis placed upon willingness. This one verse, ‘‘ But 
who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able 
to offer so wil/ingly after this sort ? for all things come of 
thee, and of thine own have we given thee,’’ should settle 
the question (if any one does question) why we should be 
willing to give our little and of our abundance into His 
treasury. And all the way along, through the books of 
the Old Testament into the New, we find repeated, like 
the dominant chord in a musical symphony, the more we 

give, the more we live. 

When the world moaned in darkness, and longed for 
the Light, God gave himself, that the great need might 
be met, thus bringing in the element of self-renunciation, | 
which we must also possess in our degree, or we are 
building with hay and stubble. | 

It is not always money that is called for, but such 
things ‘‘ as we have.’’ Some could give nothing, if only 
money were meant, and when we remember how the 
Lord praised the act of the poor woman who dropped in 
her mite, we cannot shelter ourselves under the plea of 
possessing little money. She gave her all, but she 
brought it to Him, and so the offering, small though 
it be, is always increased when we allow him to bless it. 
If we ‘* give ourselves with our alms,’’ we feed not only 
our neighbors, but God and ourselves. 

We need not be afraid of exhausting ourselves by 
giving, if we are truly God’s children. He knows the 
things we have need of, and Jesus has said, ‘‘I will 
supply all your need,’’ leaning upon that promise, waiting 
upon Him, we shall ‘‘ renew our strength,’’ for with the 
gift of every new day he sends the power to live it ‘‘ as 
unto Him.’’ HannaH M. Pope. 

Baltimore, Ma. 
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RICHEs are apt to corrupt, and that which keeps them 
sweet and best is charity.— Wm. Penn. 


HEROEs in history seem to us poetic, because they are 
there. But if we should tell the simple truth of some of 
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our neighbors it would sound like poetry.—G. W. Curtts. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
‘No. 14.—FourtTH MONTH 4, 1897. 
EPISTLES. 


| GOLDEN TExtT.—Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, known and 


read of all men; being made manifest that ye are an epistle 
of Christ.—2 Cor. 3: 2, 3. 
HISTORICAL. 
Although the number of Epistles as recorded in the 


| New Testament is comparatively few, yet without them 


our knowledge of the characters of the times would be 
quite meagre. The greater number of these letters are 
known as the Pauline Epistles (written by Paul) and 
addressed to the various churches which he had visited 
and two or three to individuals. As Paul journeyed 
through Asia and Europe, steadfastly preaching the Word 
and laboring with his hands at his trade as tent-maker, 
he was ever thinking of those disciples and Christian con- 
verts whom he had left behind to continue the good work 
begun by him. His heart was filled with love and anxious 
solicitude for them and for the cause which he had 
espoused. It was the custom in all ages for Jewish com- 
munities to correspond with each other by means of 
traveling deputations, and it was thus made easy for 
brethren to convey missives to one another. It was 
natural for Paul to resort to this new form of activity, 
the effect of which has been so memorable to all genera- 
tions of the Christian world. There was one great advant- 
age in this method of communication,—it could be taken 
up or dropped according to the necessities of the occa- 
sion or depending upon the feelings of the writer, and 
was that form best adapted to the times and circumstances. 

A dictated epistle, as Paul’s were, is like a conversa- 
tion taken down in shorthand. There is nothing through 
which we can read the character, the individuality of a 
person, as by means of his epistles. These letters of Paul 
supply us with many additional incidents belonging to 
his own life; they give us a picture drawn by his own 
hand of his state of mind; they bring him before us in 
his weakness and in his strength, in his sorrow and in his 
joy ; they show us the causes of his dejection and the 
sources of his consolation. These letters, coming fresh 
and earnestly from the heart, touch the heart in return 
and give to us marks of his personality on every page; 
his intense individuality, his absolute sincerity, his affec- 
tionate entreaties, his strong denunciations and anxious 
solicitude for others appeal to us in a remarkable manner. 

It was often ‘‘ out of much affliction and anguish of 
heart ’’ and with many tears that he wrote to the brethren, 
not that he should bring sorrow to their hearts but that 
they might know of his abundant love for them. This 
means of communication best enabled Paul to be in close 
touch with his spiritual children, encouraging them to be 
faithful, denouncing the wrong, pleading, pitying, for- 
giving. 

There was much to discourage the disciples whom 
Paul had left behind. Persecutions, perplexing questions, 
disagreements naturally arose in the half organized com- 
munities. A letter from the faithful, unswerving Apostle 
at such times filled with sound, practical advice, giving 
definite instructions, with earnest appeals and brotherly 
correction, would do much toward lightening their bur- 
dens, consoling their griefs, and would naturally fill them 
with fresh enthusiasm. They would know that though 
sometimes separated from them by vast stretches of 
country, he was ever with them in spirit. 

Paul had written his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and much oppressed, fearing the danger which threatened 
the souls of his converts, he awaited the return of his 
messenger, Titus, through whom he should learn of the 
condition of the church at Corinth. At last, Titus ar- 
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rived at Philippi, but his message to Paul was far from 
encouraging. The majority of the Christian Church had 
submitted to his injunctions and testified the deepest re- 
pentance for their sins, and yet there was a minority who 
were bitterly opposed to such submission, and charged 
the Apostle with selfish and mercenary motives; they 
accused him of cowardly weakness, of uncertain and vacil- 
lating teaching. 

The effect of this was his Second Epistle, in which he 
expresses thankfulness at the removal of certain evils and 
indignation at the arrogance of his opponents. He en- 
deavors to explain away the false accusations, to place 
himself in the proper light. He gives reasonable excuse 
for not having visited them again, but that he did write 
them. He asks if he needs letters of introduction to 
them, letters of commendation, and says: ‘‘ Ye are our 
Epistles,’’ written by the spirit of the living God—an 
open letter, read by any and all. They area letter of 
Christ, and he alone is the writer. ‘* Thus they are the 
commendatory letter written on Paul’s heart, and they 
have a letter of Christ written on their own hearts by the 
Spirit, and of that letter Paul has been the human agent.’’ 
It is as good seed sown in the heart, and should bring 
forth abundant fruit. He had been entrusted with the 
‘‘ ministry of Life, of Righteousness, of the Spirit,’’ and 
this gave him confidence. ‘‘ The only commendatory 
letter which he needed was to manifest the truth to all 
consciences in God’s sight.’’ 

TEACHING. 


The question to ask ourselves is this: Do we need 
commendatory letters? Unless we have the Christ Spirit 
in our hearts, such letters are of no avail; but if the 
Divine Spirit dwell within, then will it be made manifest 
to the world through our daily actions ; then shall we be 
‘« living epistles ’’ sent by the Father to bear the message 
of truth to all with whom we may come in contact. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SPESUTIA ISLAND AND THE SWANS. 

Tue study of nature, so far from being the stupid, dry-as 
dust proceeding that some would have us believe, isa 
pursuit attended with many agreeable experiences, and is 
capable of becoming an unfailing source of pleasure. The 
mountains, the sea-side, the fields and meadows, the 
lakes, rivers, ponds, and creeks, furnish countless speci- 
mens, so that the sluggard has only to open his eyes to 
see what ‘‘ hands divine have wrought.’’ 

An invitation to visit Spesutia having been accepted, 
we left Broad Street Station, Philadelp‘ia, one pleasant 
afternoon in the Sixth month for Havre-de-Grace, on the 
Susquehanna, where kind friends welcomed us aboard the 
steam yacht Zvadna, and after a pleasant ride of ten 
miles over the smooth waters of the Chesapeake Bay we 
found ourselves safely landed on the hospitable shores of 
the island. 

The swans, like ourselves, were visitors ; they did not 
belong there. They were wild swans, commonly called 
whistling swans ( O/or columbianus), Lamellirostral swim- 
mers. Order Anseres, family Anatide, sub-family Cyg- 
nine. One of them is now in our cabinet belonging to 
the Byberry Philosophical Society. It is an enormous 
bird, more than four and a half feet long and seven feet 
in extent of wing. Plumage pure white ; legs, feet, and 
billblack. The bill has a yellowish spot in front of eye. 
Imagine a beautiful white pigeon with wings spreading 
seven feet, and we can form some idea of the splendid 
apparition of a swan in flight. 

The owner of the island told me that he captured five 
of these beautiful birds at one time. 





Nature and art combine to make Spesutia Island a 
very attractive spot. The cottage, with modern improve. 
ments such as one finds in cities, the ample porches, the 
green lawn sloping to the water’s edge, where one loves to 
sit and watch the passing river craft, and the ferry to 
Aberdeen, and the purple martins flying to an fro across 
the lawn, are some of the charms of the place. 

Other attractions to be found on and near the island 
are the hundreds of acres of productive soil, with a semi- 
tropical vegetation. Here the melon grows to perfection, 
and other luscious fruits and vegetables mature rapidly. 
Huge snapping turtles are easily caught in the inlets, and 
the home of the diamond back terrapin is near by. 

Swarms of white perch frequent the old wrecks in the 
bay to feed on the barnacles adhering to them, and are 
easily taken with hook and line. 

In winter the scene changes, and large flocks of water 
fowl make their appearance, to feed on the wild celery, 
etc. Here the famous canvas back duck is found in per- 
fection, and the scarcely less coveted red-head. The 
black duck is also a good edible bird. It was in such 
company that the swans were found, having come down 
from their home near Hudson’s Bay, where they make 
their nests on the ground and rear their young. Their 
eggs are from six to ten in number, and are of a pale 
green color, four and a half by three inches in size. 

Like most wild animals and birds, the wild swan is 
much more vigorous in its movements than the domesti- 
cated one, and is capable of making long flights, not- 
withstanding its cumbersome body which weighs from 
sixteen to twenty pounds. 

The swan, like all lamellirostral swimmers is awkward 
in its gait on shore, and most graceful and beautiful, 
when on the water. 

Byberry, Third month 16. 


Home Journal, 


THROUGH his father Mr. Ruskin fell heir to nearly 
1,000,000, to which must be added the income of his 
writings. But this man counted his treasures as a trust 
fund, held in the interests of suffering merit or youth’s 
promising talent. That he was on the London Com- 
mittee for the victualing of Paris in 1871 proves that his 
benevolence was as well-known as Peabody’s or Lady 
Burdett-Coutts’s. Taxing himself first a tenth, then half, 
he finally gave his entire income. 

If he needed botanical and art works for his studies, 
he crippled himself rather than refuse his last spare twenty 
guineas to the widow of a dead artist. If for health’s 
sake and art’s sake he wanted to take a trip to Switzer- 
land, he would forego it that he mignt contribute £100 
to the Cruikshank Memorial. If others would not 
encourage thé study of art in schools he would buy ten 
watercolor drawings of William Hunt, paying for each 
£375, and give them to the public schools of London. 
In one of his letters to the workingmen of Great Britain 
he told them what he had done and was doing with his 
money in carrying on his St. George’s Guild and his 
plans for rent reform. 

Up to 1877 he had given away all his fortune save 
£250,000. But, in view of the needs of his working- 
men’s clubs, this amount seemed much too large for his 
personal wants. He therefore determined to distribute all 


save £12,000 worth of consols, the interest of which 
would bring him some £300. Upon this interest he now 
lives, the income of his books being distributed among 
his servants, his old pensioners, and his various plans for 
social reform. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT’S SECOND LECTURE. 


Tue second lecture of the course by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
at Horticultural Hall, this city, on the Bible, was given 
Sixth-day evening of last week. The general theme was, 
‘‘Why I believe the Bible.’’ There was a somewhat 
larger attendance than at the first lecture, though the 
evening was quite unpleasant. 

‘‘According to the Mohammedan tradition,’’ he said 
in opening, ‘‘ the Koran was written by Gabriel in the 
Seventh Heaven. It was brought down to the First 
Heaven and there dictated to Mohammedan, who wrote 
it on scraps of parchment and mutton bones, and threw 
the fragments into a chest. This is the Mohammedan 
conception of a Bible—all written by one man and all at 
one time. The Christian Bible is the growth of twelve or 
fourteen centuries, and was written by forty or more 
different men. That is the difference between a human 
Bible and a Divine Bible.”’ 

Continuing, Dr. Abbott said there were many threads 
running through the sixty-six books of the Bible, but the 
transcendent one, which runs through the whole from 
Genesis to Revelation and binds them all together, is the 
thread of promise. The Bible is a literature of promise, 
and the very names of the two collections into which it is 
divided, the Old and New Testaments, indicate God’s 
covenants or promises to his children. 

Coming then to the subject of the evening’s discourse, 
‘« Why I believe the Bible,’’ he emphasized the personal 
quality of the title. It was not why any other person 
should believe the Bible, but why he, Dr. Abbott, did 
believe it. He defined this belief as reliance on the 
promises contained in it. It was not to believe in any 
particular man or theory, or in the inspiration of any 
particular book or passage, but in the general tone and 


intent of the collection. To illustrate this point, he said : 
‘« Tt is as if you should find in an old desk a document 


purporting to be your father’s will. The question might 
arise whether it was written by your father himself or his 
lawyer, or by the lawyer’s clerk, and whether it was 
dictated word by word or merely given in substance and 
put by the writer in his own language. All these would 
be interesting questions, but they would be quite im- 
material to the main query, which would be whether the 
document was indeed your father’s will, and whether you 
could inherit under it. So, the question is not whether 
Moses wrote one part of the Bible or Isaiah another part, 
but can we take this Book of Promise and trust it? If so, 
then we believe the Book. If not, we disbelieve it—and 
this is the first question. Unless the Book brings some- 
thing to us it isof no value. Shall we be better, or wiser, 
or happier because of its message? Can this thread of 
promise which runs through the Bible be trusted ? 

‘‘T believe in the Bible because we live in an age 
when its promises are being fulfilled. We have entered 
into our ‘ inheritance,’ and what was promised thousands 
of years ago is now being bestowed. The first promise 
is given in Genesis (1: 29) as a command: ‘ Be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it, and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth.’ This, representing the superiority of man to 


nature, may now seem to us a truism, but it was not | 


a truism when it was uttered, whether that time was as 


early as the time of Adam or as late as the time of Moses. | : : — , 
| day evening of this week, too late for a notice in this 


For thousands of years no man believed that he had power 
over anything in nature. During all that time nature was 
the master and man was the serf. Even the Israelities, 
trained as they were in Egypt to worship animals and all 
manner of natural phenomena, believed that nature was 
supreme and they were its slaves. It is only in these 





days that men have learned to master the forces of nature 
and take the inheritance given them in the first clauses of 
their Father’s will. 

‘¢ Jehovah does not tell us how to surpass the bird in 
flying, the fish in swimming, the gazelle in running, but 
He says, ‘Do it,’ and we are learning how to do it. 
We harness the forces of nature now, and make them do 
our bidding.”’ 

The second promise which Dr. Abbott quoted was the 
promise of peace contained in the second chapter of 
Isaiah (verses 3,4): ‘‘Come ye [etc.] And He shall 
judge between the nations, and shall reprove many 
peoples ; and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’’ He traced the history of mankind, from its first 
gathering into families, through the tribal organization to 
the final assembling of tribes into nations, and showed 
that all these steps of progress were inspired by fear ; the 
people gathered together for mutual protection. Might 
was right. The stronger preyed on the weaker and there 
was no law superior to the law of the sword. In each of 
these stages the condition was one of warfare, and it was 
not much better when Isaiah came with his strange 
prophecy of peace. ‘‘Isaiah,’’ said Dr. Abbott, ‘‘ was so 
far in advance of his time that he might almost make a 
speech in the United States Senate to-day.’’ We are 
now, he said, fulfilling his prophecy of peace here in the 
United States. ‘‘It is the reign of law. What protects 
us? Not our little army, not our diminutive navy, but 
the conscience of the great American people. The ques- 
tion now pending in the Senate (on the arbitration treaty) 
is a question between civilization and barbarism, between 
the higher and the lower naturn in man. It is whether 
nations shall settle their contentions by law or by war.’’ 

The third great promise, also found in Isaiah, but 
repeated by a New Testament authority, was that of 
immortality. ‘‘ He will swallow up death in victory, and 
God will wipe away the tears from all faces.’’ Paganism 
had but two ways of meeting sorrow, that of the Epi- 
cureans, who sought to flee from it, and that of the Stoics, 
who sought to endure it. Only the Christian religion 
taught how to conquer it. All Pagan religions ended at 
the grave. The Bible teaches men to look beyond the 
grave and hope for a better life hereafter. Remorse was 
stated to be the great factor in human history and drama, 
and it was caused by sin. Only Christ can heal sin and 
take away remorse, and this Christ is found only in the 
Bible. 

The lecture was throughout marked by passages of 
much earnestness and eloquence, and was in many places 
quite as much a sermon as a lecture. At the close he 
replied, somewhat at length, to three questions which 
had been handed him in writing. One of these related 
to the passages in which Jonah is described as being 
swallowed up by the whale He intimated his belief that 
the verse (Matthew, 40, 39), in which Jesus is represented 
as quoting the statement from Jonah with apparent credit, 
is an interpolation in the text, and his conviction that it 
was no part of the speech of Jesus. Hestrongly declared 
his preference for the intuitive, or inward conviction of 
the Truth, and the experiential knowledge of God, toa 
metaphysical system of intellectual opinion concerning him. 

The third lecture of the course was given on Fourth- 


issue. The fourth lecture will be given on Fourth-day of 
next week, the 31st inst. 


THEY who know God rightly, have learned to wait 
upon Him, in the silence of all flesh.— Samuel Crisp. 
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BIBLE STUDY. 

WE give, this week, the first half of an extended commu- 
nication by a Friend and valued correspondent, discussing 
the views held by scholars of different classes as to the 
authorship, etc., of some of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. We print it because our correspondent expresses 
her deep interest in the subject, and thinks it right that 
her views should have a hearing, but we have not any 
very great confidence that much satisfaction will result to 
the general reader by undertaking to discuss at length the 
varying views held by different scholars as to those ques- 
tions involved in what is called the ‘‘ Higher Criticism.”’ 
Our correspondent at the outset, states her own position, 
—that she approves of Bible study, with all the light the 
scholarship of the past has shed upon it, but dissents from 
the views arrived at by some of the ‘higher critics,’’ 
which she considers ‘‘ extreme.’’ 

The subject thus approached is altogether too great 
in its dimensions, too extended in scope, for a journal 
like this. The 
written the last half century would make an enormous 
library. There is one difficulty in defining the exact 
question at issue, and then there is another in the want 
of agreement as to who is to be the ‘‘ authority,’’— 
whether the more radical scholars, or the more moderate, 
or the extremely conservative. Just now, we are having 
Dr. Abbott in his lectures in this city ; 
apparently our correspondent would differ from him very 
decidedly, and the reason, we presume, is that she goes 
for her authority to a different list of scholars from those 
whom Dr. Abbott consults and regards. 
in so many others, the conclusion reached depends on 
the point of view. 

Divergent views on 


the views of 


these subjects are not vital. 
Whether Moses wrote the whole of the first five books of 
the Old Testament, or only edited them ; whether he 
wrote part, and someone else the remainder; whether we 
would better speak of the Pentateuch—five books—or 
count Joshua in, and make it the Hexateuch—six books ; 
does not affect our attitude toward the Scriptures. These 
are interesting questions for study, but they relate to the 
casket, not the jewel inside. It is by our inward convic- 
tion of their truth that we are convinced concerning the 
Scriptures. Even John Calvin declared that more than 
once. 


OnE of the daily morning newspapers of Philadelphia, 
the Public Ledger, gave no report of the Nevada ‘‘ prize- 
fight,’ 


though the newspapers generally made it the oc- 





literature accumulated concerning it | 


In this case, as | 
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| age, his mind remained clear to the end. 





casion for the most conspicuous display of a vast mass oj 
degrading details, with illustrations, etc. If it be true,— 


| and we cannot venture to doubt it, —that there is in the 
| community an element of revolt against the loads of de. 


moralizing matter of which the daily press has become 
the vehicle, there certainly must be a warm feeling of 


| approval for those journals that retain a sense of what is 
| reputable and for the public good. 


The Ledger, we be- 
made no reference to the occurrence in Nevada, 
except an editorial in which it characterized it in appro- 
priate terms as ‘‘ a study in human degeneracy not often 
witnessed outside of barbarous, churchless, and school- 
less communities.’’ 


lieve, 


There have been, since, many evi 
dences offered the Zedger’s conductors that a large part 
of the public appreciate and approve their course. 


WE have in hand, from the pen of John William Graham, a series 
of three papers on ‘* War and Evolution.” 
issue at once. 


We prapose to begin their 
They form an interesting and able development of the 
great theme of the increase of the world’s tendencies to peace and 
order,—the movement away from force toward reason, justice, and 
kindness,—and will be read, we feel sure, with deep interest. 


BIRTHS. 
FENTON.—At Fox Chase, Pa., Second month 28, 1897, to John 
J. and R. Elizabeth (Wise) Fenton, a daughter, who is named Ruth 


MARRIAGES. 


LLOYD—POWELL,.—At Race street meeting-house, Philadel 
phia, Third month 23, 1897, under the care of Darby Monthly Meet 
ing, Richard Louis Lloyd, of Rochester, N. Y., son of Clement E. and 
the late Irene G. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, and Margaret Mercy Powell, 
daughter of Abram G. and Sarah E. W. Powell, of Lansdowne, Pa., 


and granddaughter of Joseph and Margaret S. Powell and also of the 
late Passmore Williamson. 


DEATHS. 
CATREN.—Near Pendleton, Ind., Fifth-day, Third month ‘11, 
1897, after a short illness with la grippe, Rebecca Catren, in her 89th 
year; a valued member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 


LANE.—Second month 3, 1897, at her parents’ residence, Phila 
delphia, Mary Weston, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel F, and Naomi R. 
W. Lane, aged 9 months and 18 days; granddaughter of the late 
Charles and Sarah C. Walker. 

OAKFORD.—In Philadelphia, Third month 18, 1897, William L. 
Oakford, in his 83d year, son of the late Richard Oakford. Interment 
at Darby. 

SUTTON.—At his late residence, Purchase, N. Y., Third month 
5, 1897, Thomas Sutton, aged 84 years, 5 months, 21 days; a life- 
long member of the Society of Friends. 

He died as he had lived, in the simple faith of his younger days. 
He has ever lent a helping hand in benevolent objects; no needy 
person was ever turned away empty-handed. Although he lived to old 
He was a great reader, and 
kept well-posted to the last. During the closing months of his life he 
suffered great physical weakness, which he bore with true Christian pa- 
tience and humility, never once murmuring of his suffering, but oe 


| forward to a happy rest with his Heavenly Father. 


TOWNSEND.,—In Philadelphia, Third month 18, 1897, wie s., 
widow of John P. Townsend, and daughter of the late MacPherson 
Saunders ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WARNER.—At the residence of Deborah Michener, Johnsville, 
Bucks county, Pa., Second month 17, 1897, Elizabeth Warner, daugh- 


| ter of the late Thomas and Letitia Warner, of Wrightstown, Bucks 
| county, Pa., in her 57th year. 


WILLS.—In Camden, N. J., Third month 17, 1897, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Dr. Joseph I1. Wills, Mary B. Wills, in her gtst 
year. Interment at Mount Holly. 


YERKES.—At her residence in Norristown, Pa., Second month 7, 
1897, Sarah Yerkes, widow of William Yerkes, in the goth year of her 
age. 





-Tuere is a certain noble pride through which merits 
shine brighter than through modesty.—/ean Paul Richter. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WHITE WATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
WHITEWATER Quarterly Meeting was held at Greensboro’, 
Henry county, Ind., 6th of Third month. At 8 in the 
morning the meeting for ministers and elders convened, 
and we were pleased to see the familiar faces of many 
members of our own meeting, and also those of dear 
Friends from both east and west who had traveled far, 
leaving home cares and homme meetings to mingle with us. 

At ten o’clock the Quarterly Meeting gathered, and 
the house of Duck Creek meeting was filled almost to 
overflowing, many extra seats having to be brought in. 
We felt cheered and strengthened by the company of our 
visiting Friends, Edward Coale and Mary G. Smith from 
Illinois, and Levi L. Benson, eastern Ohio. The an- 
swers to the Queries showed most of our meetings to be 
in about a normal condition, but a few reported more 
encouragingly. In the evening we had a very interesting 
session of the Quarterly Association of the First-day School. 

On First-day the house was again filled ; every avail- 
able space seemed to be occupied. Notwithstanding the 
uncomfortable position of many, perfect order was main- 
tained throughout the long session. One very pleasing 
feature we noticed during the entire meeting was the in- 
terest manifested by our young people. Weso often hear 
it said that the Society of Friends has done its work, and 
will soon pass away. But we did not feel that this was 
the case as we looked into the bright young faces filled 
with intelligence and interest. 

Whitewater Quarterly Meeting is now held in six 
different places. In the Third month alternately at 
Milton, Wayne county, and Greensboro’, Henry county ; 
Sixth month, Richmond, Wayne county; Ninth month, 
near Pendleton, Madison county ; Twelfth month, alter- 
nately at Huntington, in Huntington county, and Lin- 
colnville, Wabash county; all of these places are in 
Indiana. 

This was the second time it has been held at Greens- 
boro’, and it seemed to be the general expression both by 
our visiting Friends and others that it was the best meet- 
ing they ever attended. A portion of our yearly meet- 
ing’s visiting committee, with the assistance of our visit- 
ing Friends, held a number of appointed and parlor 
meetings. These, aside from the First-day School Asso- 
ciation, and including the regular meetings, numbered 
eighteen insix days. In all of these meetings the baptis- 
mal fount seemed to open wide, and the loving words of 
the great All-Father to flow freely through his human in- 
struments. ‘The parlor meetings held from two to three 
hours, and so great was the love that was showered down 


upon us from a loving Father that it was even then diffi- | 


cult to separate. Many felt to dedicate themselves anew 
to his service, and earnest prayers ascended that the good 
seed sown might be so tenderly nourished that it spring 
up and bear much fruit. 

A number of our Orthodox Friends attended the 
meetings. ‘They seemed to be pleased with them and 
were warmly welcomed. They kindly gave us the use of 
their house,—which is larger than ours,—for two ap- 
pointed meetings. 

Although heavy rains and high waters rendered it 
difficult and dangerous for some to reach our place of 
meeting we felt well repaid ; and many hearts were lifted 
in thankfulness that no serious accident befell any. 

Fair Haven, O. M. K. S. 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Moores- 
town, N. J., the 11th inst. At the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders the previous day, we had the company 
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| and others,—an impressive meeting. 
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of John J. Cornell, Edwin L. Peirce, and Harrison 
Streeter. The quarterly meeting was quite large; we 
had good roads and a very pleasant day, and the company 
of a goodly number from other quarterly meetings. John 
J. Cornell, Joel Borton, Walter Laing, Frances N. Wil- 
liams, Rebecca J. Cowperthwaite, and Samuel Sharp, 
who ministered unto us. John J. Cornell had a meeting 
at the meeting-house on Fourth-day evening which was 
quite well attended ; a number not members were present, 
and all seemed to be well satisfied with what was said. 
In the business meeting after reading and answering the 
queries, a proposition to hold the quarterly meeting in 
joint session was discussed and laid over until our next 
Quarter, at Medford. R. 


From a private letter from Aaron M. Powell, dated at 
New York, 22d, we make the following extract. He had 
just returned from a ten days’ visit to Ohio: 

‘« Besides my Ohio lectures, arranged for by Friends 
at Vienna, Waynesville, and Selma, of Miami Quarterly 
Meeting, I addressed parlor meetings of thoughtful spe- 
cially invited people,—Friends and others interested in 
the subject of ‘‘ Purity,’’—in each place, and also had the 
pleasure of attending Friends’ meeting at Clear Creek and 
at Waynesville. 

‘In a parlor meeting at Green Plain, near Selma, I 
met a large company of Friends, of both ‘ branches,’ 
My intercourse 
with our Ohio Friends was most enjoyable and heart- 
warming, and will be a grateful memory. I found the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL in their homes, 
and much appreciated by all. They are looking forward 
hopefully to the holding of our next Conference meetings 
at Richmond. I met several who were at the Swarth- 


| more Conferences, and who were much quickened and 


strengthened by those truly memorable meetings.’’ 


Concerning the Home proposed by Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, the Newtown £nterprise says (Third month 20 :) 
‘‘The executive committee of the Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee having in charge the establishment of a home 
for aged and infirm Friends held a meeting at the meeting- 
house in this place on Second-day afternoon. We are 
authorized to say that the necessary arrangements for the 
opening of such a home are nearly completed. The open- 
ing will probably occur sometime next month.”’ 

SINCERITY.—‘‘ Sincerity is the parent of truth. She 
fears no enemies, for virtue is her steadfast friend. She 
abhors a lie, and is no flatterer. An open heart is her 
device, and honor is her ultimate end.’’ What joys are 
hers! She roams at will through the domain of God. 
The high places, where the anthems of glory eternally 
roll, come down to the waiting spirit with all the stops 
of heaven’s organ open, and the keyboard, touched with 
seraphic fingers, sends the melody of the heavenly choir 
to cheer and satisfy his longing soul. His brow is decked 
with this priceless jewel, and, arrayed with these costly 
garments, he is, like the King’s daughter, all beautiful 
within. Let it but once be determined that a man is in- 
sincere, and he is despised of his fellows and unblessed of 
God ; but, if true to his conscience, he may expect the 
continued favor of God upon all his undertakings.— 


| Philadelphia Methodist 


ALL true and acceptable worship to God is offered 
in the inward and immediate moving and drawing of his 
own Spirit, which is neither limited to times, places, or 
persons.—Rodert Barclay. 
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THE “HIGHER CRITICISM’’ AND THE BIBLE. | we can hardly doubt that Moses was divinely guided in 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

As some articles have lately appeared in the INTELLI- 
GENCER in regard to the ‘‘ Higher Criticism,’’ I would 
like to say a few words on the subject from a different 
point of view. I approve of the study of the Bible in the 
light of all the learning which is our heritage from the 
ages past, but I object to the extreme views of many and 
the conclusions arrived at by them. 

It is claimed by the critics that the Pentateuch, 
instead of being written by Moses, was the composition 
of various persons at different times and places. They 
claim also that they can prove the existence of three 
distinct codes of law, the first in Exodus, the second in 
Deuteronomy, and the third in Leviticus, with parts of 
Exodus and Numbers, and they place the dates for the 
compilation of these laws from B. C. 800 to B. C. 500. 
They also pick out certain verses to prove the work is 
of comparatively late date, and draw a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between what they term the Elohistic and Jeho- 
vistic narratives. 

Bible readers and students to whom the book grows 
more precious and valuable with the passing years cannot 
accept these statements unqualifiedly, especially when 
they find scholars possessing ability and learning of a 
high order who take the opposite side of the question. 

Let us go back to the time of Abraham, which seems 
much more real and near to us since the explorations 
have brought to light Ur and other places connected with 
his history, and the discoveries in Chaldea have given us 
the other side of the story in the 14th chapter of Genesis, 
proving the expedition of Chedorlaomer to have occurred 
at just the time stated in the Bible. Why did Abraham 
leave the prosperous and wealthy town of Ur, to go and 
reside at Haran, and then to Canaan, where he lived a 
wandering life, his only possession a grave? In no way 
can we account for this so reasonably as to assign to 
Abraham a religious motive. And accepting the state- 
ment that he moved in obedience to the voice of God, it 


is certainly reasonable to suppose that in an age of writing | 


and libraries, ‘‘ Abraham as the direct representative of 
Shem and through him of Seth the son of Adam,’’ should 
possess an account of Creation and of the one true God 
who made all things. Such a document would be care- 
fully treasured, and handed down from father to son, and 
when Moses became the acknowledged leader of his 
people, he would naturally become the custodian of this 
and all other valuable writings, as peculiarly fitted to 
make the best use of them. 

The region of Chaldea, now accepted as the cradie of 
the human race, has furnished us with its ancient legends 
of the Creation, of Paradise, of the Tree of Life, of the 
Flood, and of the Tower of Babel, which while showing 
a great similarity to the Bible account, show also a most 
remarkable difference. Polytheistic, and full of childish 
fables, they bring out more strongly by contrast the grand 
simplicity of the Bible narrative, a narrative confirmed 
by recent scientific discoveries. 

The Pentateuch was formerly considered as but one 
book, called by the Jews the ‘‘ Book of the Law,’’ and 
the use by the Higher Critics of the term ‘‘ Hexateuch ’’ 
is misleading. 

It is difficult to believe that any one but Moses could 
have been its author. It is admitted by scholars that the 
author had a knowledge of Egypt and the deserts of Sinai 
which could only be acquired by one living in those 
places, and the recent exploration in those lands would 
utterly discredit the Mosaic record if it were a forgery, 
_ instead of so remarkably confirming its truth. In writing 
the account of Creation and those early ages of the world, 











his use of such writings as he possessed. It has been said 
that ‘it would have been impossible for any one without 
miraculous intervention to pen narratives which run so 
exactly alongside the Chaldean legends unless he had 
possessed the records of which the legends are the debased 
form.”’ 

When we consider the remarkable agreement of the 
six days or periods of creation and the events which fol- 
low it, with the scientific facts which have been ascer 
tained in regard to the subject, and the increasing respect 
and even reverence paid by ethnologists to the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, we must acknowledge that the great 
Law-giver was more than a man in his wisdom, unless 
inspired by the spirit of God. 

The Pentateuch could not have been written during 
the days of the Judges, for it was a time of anarchy and 
increasing degradation. 

It could not have been written in the time of Samuel, 
for his endeavor was to raise the morality of the people 
and get them into acondition in which the law could be 
kept. 

It could not have been written in the time of David, 
who we find ‘‘ distinguished the descendants of Aaron 
from the rest, though the distinction between priest and 
Levite is said by the higher criticism to belong to the last 
or Levitical law-code.’’ 

It certainly was not alate or forged production which 
inspired such terror during Josiah’s reign. Because the 
Law was not observed as it should be is no reason to 
doubt its existence; many of our laws to day are so 
poorly enforced that their existence is unknown to many ; 
and the constitution of the Israelites and the independ- 
ence of the tribes and other circumstances combined to 
render the keeping of the Law difficult to a people so 
long unused to self-government. “Sut at no other time 
than during the wanderings in the wilderness and before 
entering the Promised Land could a law have been made 
and accepted by the people such as the setting apart of 
the Levites for religious service, allowing them no share 
in the land to be divided excepting their forty-eight cities. 
If such an arrangement had been made as late or later 
than the time of the kings, traces of it would be found 
instead of the constant references to an early law which 
we find throughout the whole Bible from Joshua down. 

It would be difficult to believe that so ancient a writ- 
ing as the Pentateuch could escape the fate of more re- 
cent books, such as receiving interpolations into the text, 
etc., and this is now the opinion of scholars in regard to 
such passages as Genesis 12: 6, and similar verses quoted 
by the critics as proof of a later authorship than Moses. 

It is a childish argument to say that Moses could not 
have written the account of his death, for when we read 
autobiographies of any age we expect to find the death of 
the writer and other particulars recorded by another hand. 

It is a well-known fact that the Samaritans accepted 
the Pentateuch, and that only, of the Old Testament 
writings, as an ancient document of divine authority ; 
and it was also in a writing so ancient that a translation 
was necessary for common use. ‘‘ It is a remarkable fact 
that Hebrew became virtually an obsolete language dur- 
ing the Captivity, and the Jews, in order to understand 
it, made for themselves a translation. Now it is abso- 
lutely incredible that Jews and Samaritans should both 
alike have accepted as their national law a book written 
in an obsolete language unless that book had come down 
to them from ancient times as one of acknowledged 
authority.’’ 

Now, in regard to the three codes claimed by the 
critics: it is impossible to read the one first mentioned 








in Exodus without believing it to have been written in | 


the wilderness or else a ‘‘ deliberate forgery.’’ The same 
applies to Deuteronomy, which is a series of addresses 
from Moses to the people, for as the time drew near for 
entering the Promised Land, and ‘‘the generation had 
passed away with whom the covenant had been made in 
Horeb,’’ Moses ‘‘ naturally recapitulated to them the 
chief points of the law, and tried to commend it to their 
allegiance.’’ 

But hardest of all to accept is the conclusion that the 
so-called ‘‘ Priestly Code’’ in the middle books of the 
Pentateuch was written hundreds of years after the others, 
even during or after the Captivity. As has been said be- 
fore, the late explorations have confirmed the events as 
recorded of the wanderings in the Wilderness. If the 


narrative of these events had been written in Babylon, or | 


in Palestine after the Captivity, there would have been 
such manifest contradictions as the critics would gladly 
have availed themselves of. It requires too much credu- 
lity to believe that the Levitical law was of later date than 
the spiritual teachings of the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel. A careful reading shows that these prophets 
were perfectly familiar with the law while exhorting the 
people to a more spiritual worship than that contained in 
forms and ceremonies, which were but types pointing to 
higher things. It has been truly said that to accept the 
teachings of the higher critics requires far more credu- 
lity than to ‘* believe that all three codes were the work 
of Moses, and differ chiefly because they were promul- 
gated at different times and give different aspects of a 
legislation that was prophetic in its main and most pre- 
cious teaching.”’ 

The critics have differed widely in their views, having 
advanced over seven hundred different theories in regard 
to the books of the Bible. They differ greatly also as to 
the parts termed Elohistic and Jehovistic. Elohim (Al- 
mighty—Creative Power) seems to be the ancient, most 
primitive form of the word for Deity. Jehovah (The 
Being—He that is—Eternal One) is the name by which 
he manifests Himself to the Hebrews as a nation. If 
Moses found both Elohim (God) and Jehovah (Lord) in 
the documents which were handed down to him and 
which he evidently considered trustworthy, the difference 
in style only corroborates the essential truth of the 
narrative. 

Critics say they can follow the Bible back through 
different editions to the Soncino Edition of 1488; then 
through manuscripts to A. D. goo, from which date they 
must skip over to the time of Christ. But we know that 
near the close of the second century the celebrated 
‘** School of Tiberius ’’ was established, its work being to 
examine and preserve all Bible manuscripts, a work ex- 
tending through four centuries. The eastern Jews, how- 
ever, had their own Old Testament records distinct from 
these. And when in the eleventh century the two recen- 
sions were compared there were but two hundred differ- 
ences and those in letter only, not involving difference in 
signification. The School of Jarunia, near Mount Car- 
mel, was still earlier, being organized soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. In Jesus’s day the Old Testa- 
ment was the same as now, and the six hundred refer- 
ences to it which we find in the New, can be found to-day 
in the Jews’ Bible, which is exactly the same as the 
Christians’ New Testament. Through the sects of the 
Sadducees and Pharisees, Septuagint and Chaldee Tar- 
gums we trace the Old Testament back to within two 
hundred years of Nehemiah, and if it is said that we must 
depend on ‘‘tradition’’ to bridge over those two hun- 
dred years, we are not without ‘‘ stepping stones’’ in the 
‘line of scribes reaching all the way from Christ to 
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Nehemiah’’; besides, the apocraphal writings, while utterly 
failing to stand the test of the recent discoveries which 
have so confirmed the Old Testament records, even in 
the most minute details, yet bear their testimony to their 
‘«sacred writings.’’ We know the characteristics of the 
Jews, and how impossible it was to introduce unauthorized 
books into their ‘‘ Scriptures.’’ 

If we examine the Old Testament impartially we can- 
not fail to be struck with the remarkable internal evi- 
dence we find; the later books are ever referring to the 
earlier, and critics have acknowledged that the numerous 
‘‘undesigned coincidences’’ which abound in both 
historical and prophetical books, prove not only their 
veracity but that the order in which they have come down 
to us is correct. The language itself and the provincial- 
isms which occur according as the people are in close 
contact with this or that heathen nation ; the genealogies 
so strictly kept ; the gradual growth of ‘‘a chronological 
system,’’ such little incidents as the lists of clean and 
unclean beasts in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, the latter 
containing nine animals not mentioned in the former, six 
of which are now to be found in the wilderness, and of 
course the Jews would be perfectly familiar with them 
near the close of their wandering, while they would be 
unknown to them at the commencement as they were 
never to be found in Egypt. These are but a very few 
of the instances of the valuable internal evidences we have 
in regard to the books of the Old Testament. 

When we look for the external evidence to corrobor- 
ate these facts we are not disappointed. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the testimony of Dr. Schrader, Professor of Ori- 
ental languages in the University of Berlin. ‘*‘ Dr. 
Schrader is what would be called ‘ free’ in his ideas about 
the inspiration and compilation of the sacred books, but 
this makes his testimony all the more valuable. His 
method is to follow straight through the Old Testament, 
noting every verse and sometimes every word which can 
be illustrated by a wide and careful study of cuneiform 
inscriptions. The result is that whether our attention is 
directed to the pre-Mosaic period which includes the 
narrative of the creation, deluge, Tower of Babel, etc., 
or whether we are studying the later histories, we find 
illustrations of the historical value of the sacred narra- 
tives at every turn.’’ In the face of all this can we be 
asked to believe that Ezra or Nehemiah or some one else 
wrote the early Old Testament story? Such a thing 
would be truly impossible. Lyp1a J. MosHER. 

Granville, N. Y. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


A CALL AT HUNTLY LODGE. 

The following extract from a private letter to Phebe C. Wright, by 
one who accompanied her on a visit to Huntly Lodge, two summers 
ago, will be of interest to our readers who enjoyed ‘‘ A Rare Life,’’ 
recently published in this paper. 

THEE has been so much in mind since reading in the IN- 
TELLIGENCER the article ‘‘ A Rare Life—Elizabeth Pease 
Nichol.’’ It seems so short a time since thee and I 
started out in Edinburgh in search of Huntly Lodge. I 
remember just how the name looked on the iron gate, and 
have recalled all the details of our visit, from our walk in 
the flower-bordered path to the house, where the photo- 
graphs of Whittier and the larger portrait of Garrison 
hung on the wall made us feel at home at once. The 
pleasant attendant who took us to the upper room where 
the object of our visit sat (in her blindness) with the 
dainty lace about her neck and black mitts on her hands 
ready to receive us. Of your pleasant talk of John Wool- 
man, and her getting out an English edition, with the pref- 
ace, or rather, introduction, by Whittier, and her giving 
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thee a copy, and telling us of sending a copy to Glad- 
stone and others who commented so favorably upon it. 
[This copy was given to P. C. W., for a great-grand- 
daughter of John Woolman, Rebecca Laurence, who was 
mentioned as a neighbor of Phebe’s, and who has since 


deceased. She received and greatly valued this gift from 
Elizabeth Pease Nichol, who distributed 1,000 copies of 
Woolman’s Journal, so highly did she prize it.] I think 
there was a pet dog frisking somewhere about. I remem- 
ber there was a faithful old servant in the house being 
cared for by the servants’ nurse. Possibly thee has re- 
called all this, even to how it rained when we said adieu 
to Huntly Lodge, and its delightful inmates. 


LATE ARMENIAN REPORTS: HARPOOT. 
Epwarp M. Wistar, of this city, who spent several 
months in 1896, in the Red Cross work of Armenian re- 
lief, with Clara Barton, has presented us with some recent 
interesting reports from Armenia, which we give below. 
In a private note, on the 15th inst., E. M. Wistar says: 

‘*] have open correspondence with some or the mis- 
sionaries in Central and Eastern Turkey. As was the 
case a year ago, So I think still, the most distressing and 
woeful needs may be reached through the Americans at 
Harpoot, to the limit of the funds supplied to them. 
Having spent nine weeks and over at Harpoot, or in the 
district tributary to it, I have personal knowledge of the 
conditions and the people of that section, and during my 


sojourn became well acquainted with the American mis- 
sionaries there. 


highly.’’ 
LETTER FROM HARPOOT. 
Harpoot, February 1, 1897. 
The massacres removed thousands of fathers. Many 
of them were in comfortable circumstances, but the loot- 
ing and burning of houses left the most of their families 
destitute. The forlorn condition of this multitude of 
widows and orphans has deeply impressed us, but the 


means hitherto placed at our disposal barely sufficed to 
keep them alive. 


was in Malatia, in August, by Mrs. J. Rendel Harris, 
Rush, gave the money for the support of 40 for a year. 
These were placed in suitable families, under the super- 
vision of a committee, through whom the money is paid 
month by month. 

In the autumn Mr. Peet informed us that an interest 
had been awakened in Germany in this unfortunate class, 


and that he had placed 250 pounds, Turkish, 
credit, 


and later he credited us 750 pounds, Turkish, 
more. 


We have taken for granted, from the newly- 
awakened interest in America, England, and Germany, 
that more funds would come, and so we have been care- 
fully at work, taking the most needy upon our lists, until 
now, with those Mrs. Harris supports, we are caring for 
about 420. 

Our method is, wherever there is a reliable Protestant 
community and a school, to have the children placed in 
families where they will be under good influence and go 
to school. We take none who have mothers or any other 
natural protectors, although the condition of many such 
is pitiable in the extreme. We leave them to be cared 
for from general relief funds. Several weeks ago two 
good-sized houses were rented in our quarter of the city, 
one for boys and one for girls, and each is under the care 
of an excellent Christian family, and each is a happy 
home. 


We have taken into these houses only waifs, for whom no 


The first distinct effort made for orphans separately | 


to our 
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Of these people I cannot speak too | 


| already full, having in them 31 boys and 30 girls. 
who, during a visit to that city with Dr. Gates and Miss 





| this object. 





There are 30 boys and 30 girls in these homes. | 





| an evidence of true humility.— Zhomas 4 Kempis. 








sul itable provision ones be made in private families. 
Two other houses have just been rented, and they are to 
| be occu pied this week. There are many waifs in Mezuele, 
the seat of government, and two houses have also been 
rented there, with about 50 inmates. 

Mrs. Harris has made provision for 10 more orphans 
in Malatia, and 25 in Egin. We have already expended, 
apart from the money which she has provided, some 600 
pounds, Turkish, and our present rate of monthly ex- 
penditure is about 120 pounds, Turkish, although we are 
daily adding to our lists. We have a record of many in 
villages where there are no schools and where no satisfac- 
tory provision can be made for the children, and so, if 
sufficient funds shall be furnished, it will be well to bring 
them here. There are also large numbers who have 
mothers, who ought to be provided for as orphans, but 
we do not venture to take them upon our lists from lack 
of funds. Almost every child whom we have taken 
comes clad in worthless rags. Each is sent to the bath, 
is furnished with new clothes and a bed. It is not easy 
to recognize them when they appear in their change of 
garments. It is a very interesting and hopeful work. 
Twenty girls were sent to Smyrna and 10 to Broosa, before 
we undertook this work. 

Quite a number of the children whom we have taken 
have recently been rescued from the Turks and Kurds, and 
there are still others whom we hope to secure. It is 
touching to see the anxiety of these little creatures lest 
they may not be accepted when they are brought here 
and their cases are under investigation. 

The weather thus far has been remarkably mild, 
which is a blessing to the poor. The Peri Pastor and his 
14 companions are still in prison, under the absurd charge 


| of murdering the Assistant Kaimakam—an American. 


There is a marked increase of fear among the Christians 
in this region, owing largely to the threats of the Turks 
that in case of active European intervention no Christian 
males will be spared. H. N. Barnum. 





A LATER LETTER. 


HarpooTt, AMERICAN Mission, Feb. 15, 1897. 


We have now four Homes in the city; two are 


The 
other two are rapidly filling up, and we have 58 children 
in private families. The whole number in the city under 
our care is 150. 

The receiving and providing for so many children is 
a great care, but we feel that we are not alone in this 
work. We have noble helpers in other lands who not 
only give up their money, without which nothing could 
be done, but who also give time, thought, and prayer for 
We do not know what the future of these 
ophans will be. We cannot plan for them now, but we 
go trustingly on day by day. We are using the money 
with care, so as to help the greatest number without 
incurring debt. 

[Beside the above in Harpoot there are over 400 
orphans being cared for in certain towns and villages of 
the large district tributary to Harpoot. Thus far only 
complete orphans have been taken in charge, and of them 
only such as have on examination no relatives or natural 
caretakers amongst the Christians. There is a vast mul- 
titude of littte children whose fathers have died as 


| martyrs, who are not being considered as eligible for 


admittance to the homes because the mothers are yet 
living, though plundered and the subjects of the greatest 
commiseration.—E. M. Wistar | 


To think of having done well without self-esteem, is 





PETITION FOR THE TREATY. 


The following Petition, representing the meeting held at Twelfth 


Street Friends’ M:eting-house, Philadelphia, on the 24th ult, has | 


been sent to the United States Senate by the Committee appointed at 
the meeting. 


Jo the Senate of the United States : 

THE undersigned, appointed at a general Meeting of 
Members of the Society of Friends, of Philadelphia, of 
both branches, to memorialize the Senate in favor of the 
pending Arbitration Treaty with Great Britain, respect- 
fully represent : 

That while fully recognizing that the power to con- 
sider and amend, adopt or reject the Treaty resides in the 
Senate, yet they are deeply moved by what seems to them 
its momentous importance to urge its speedy ratification, 
and they beg leave to impress upon the Senate the 
following considerations : 

1. That the Treaty does not involve the waiver by the 
United States of any right or claim, any more than if such 
right or claim were submitted to the arbitrament of the 
sword. It is merely a method of settlement. 

2. That war is a method so essentially atrocious and 
barbarous, that Christianity, reason, and humanity alike 
cry aloud for one less desperate in its character. 

3. That abundant experience has shown the entire 
practicability of settling all international disputes by 
peaceful means, when the parties to the quarrel really 
desire that justice shall prevail. 

4. That as the United States only desires those rights 
to which justice entitles her, these are more likely to be 
attained by some peaceful, judicial method of settlement 
than by war, which bears no relation to justice. 


5. That in the provisions of the Treaty the rights of | 


the United States have been, we believe, carefully and 
adequately guarded. 

Considering, therefore, the momentous nature of the 
interests involved, the immense gain to be secured by the 
Treaty, if successful, and the fact that it is not in a 
permanent, but in a tentative form, and can be amended 
or annulled in five years, we most earnestly urge the 
Senate not to delay ratification, being fully persuaded 
that the worst results that could follow cannot compare 
with the evil of any war between the two countries. 

Signed: Philip C. Garrett, Isaac Sharpless, Howard 
M. Jenkins, William W. Birdsall, Rufus M. Jones, Isaac 
Roberts, Committee. 


the men who have nobly striven and nobly failed. He 
alone isin an evil case who has set his heart on false or 
selfish or trivalends. Whether hesecure them or not, he 
is alike unsuccessful. But he who “loves high’’ is king in 
his own right, though he ‘‘ live low.’’ His plans may be 
abortive, but himself is sure. God may overrule his de- 
sires and thwart his hopes and baffle his purposes, but all 
things shall work together for his good. Though he fall, 
he shall rise again. Every defeat shall bea victory. Every 
calamity shall drop down blessing. Inward disappoint- 
ment shall minister to enduring joy. From the grapes 
of sorrow he shall press the wine of life. 

Oh, men and women everywhere who are following 
on to know the Lord, faint yet pursuing ; men and women 
who are troubled, toiling, doubting, hoping, watching, 
struggling, whose attainments ‘‘ through the long green 
days, worn bare of grass and sunshine,’’ lie hopelessly be- 
hind your aspirations ; who are haunted evermore by the 
ghosts of your possibilities ; who see far off the shining 
hills your feet are fain totread, who work your work with 
dumb, assiduous energy, but with perpetual protest, I bid 
you good luck in the name of the Lord.— Gaz/ Hamilton. 
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| set forth as of the first importance. 


| Third month 16. 
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€bducational Department. 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK. 
An Educational Conference was held at Friends’ Seminary, 226 East 
16th street, New York, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 2oth inst., and 
was addressed by Henry T. Bailey, Supervisor of Drawing for the 
State of Massachusetts, on ‘‘ Training the Taste of Children.’’ The 
attendance was unusually large, the address was exceedingly interest- 
ing, and the discussion which followed was lively and profitable. 

1. The influence of a good example was very vividly and forcibly 
We cannot expect the best results 
without that. 

2, Of scarcely less importance is healthful environment. The 
teacher can do much here in giving to the school-room an air of refine- 
ment through its cleanliness, its order, and in the decoration of its walls. 

3. High ideals of school work are positive factors in the cultivation 
of correct taste. There are opportunities for setting these up in lan- 
guage, in nature study, and in drawing; and these opportunities should 
not be neglected. The child may be more easily interested on the 
poetical side than on the scientific, 

4. Enriching the school course will do much towards cultivating 
and training the taste; not enriching it by the addition of new sub- 
jects so much as by a fuller and richer treatment of the ones we have. 
The writings of our classic English authors were referred to as furnish- 
ing an abundance of material strong in its power to appeal to the best 
that isin our boys and girls. ‘The result of proper attention to the four 
points referred to, certainly tend towards the end we wish to reach: 
observation, sympathy, responsiveness, and originality. 

S. Elizabeth Stover, principal of the primary department of 
Friends’ Seminary, thought photographs and other pictures of the 
country would be of great service to the children of our large cities 
who have often poor ideas of rural scenes and life; and she thought 
loan collections might be made to great advantage. 

Dr. Thompson, Supervisor of Drawing in Jersey City, believed in 
cultivating the poetic, but he would not neglect the scientific. He 
strongly endorsed the views of Supervisor Bailey. 

James C. Nutter, editor of Art Education, regretted that he had 
not had in his youth some wise teacher to direct him so that he might 
have learned early to see and appreciate the beauties around him ; and 
in this he no doubt voiced the feelings of many who were present at 
this very interesting and suggestive conference. BR. BR. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Trotter lectured before the Evening Hour Club of Germantown, 
His subject was ‘‘ The Education of the Nervous 
System.”’ 

Dr. De Garmo will make an address before the Northern Teach- 
ers’ Association at Elkhart, Ind., on the evening of Fourth month 2. 
There will be about 1,500 teachers present, to whom Dr. De Garmo 
will speak on the ‘‘ Social Aspects of Public Education.” 

Bulletin boards have been placed on the second-floor alcove, on 
which are regularly posted the daily weather maps, showing the storm 


| sections, temperature, etc., over the United States; and also pilot 
| charts of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans which are published monthly. 


The College authorities are engaged in obtaining the addresses of 
all the students who have ever been in the College, and lack now 
about two hundred. Efforts are being made to complete the list as 
rapidly as possible. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the Swarthmore College Camera 
Club was held in the Assembly Hall on last Sixth-day night, the 19th. 
There were about 125 pictures exhibited, most of which had been 
photographed by some member of the Club during the past year. 
Many views were exhibited of Alaska, Canada, New England, Florida, 
etc. Prof. Hoadley is president of the Club. 

The annual Senior contest in declamation for the Furman prizes 
took place on Third month 23. 

The spring vacation begins on Seventh-day, Third month 27, and 
will extend until Fourth month §. The examinations closing the third 
report period which closes on Third month 27, take place during the 


| present week. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in 
the College parlors on Third month 21. Prof. Beardsley gave an 
account of the life and work of Joseph Smith. Susanna Garrett gave 


| a very interesting description of the pictures which have recently been 


added to the parlor and halls of the College building. Margaret 
Sellers read a paper on the ‘‘ Silent Hour,’ which had been prepared 
by Alice Hall. A number of visitors were present and made the 
meeting a more interesting one. ’97- 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The oratorical contest, Third 


| month 12, between the Classes of ’97 and ’98 was a thorough success. 


’97 won by the narrowest margin, two points in a total of over thirteen 
hundred for each class. The earnest interest, and honest, straight- 
forward eflort of the thirty one members of the two classes taking part 
n the preliminary contests, and the remarkably good work of the five 
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representing each class in the final contest cannot receive too high com- 
mendation. The friendly spirit of class rivalry and entire absence of 
jealousy are also worthy of note. 

The audience was unanimous in its verdict of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, many calling it the best of the kind they had ever heard. 

Prof. Marie Kemp- Hoadley, of the College, presented the prize in 
a very happy manner, and expressed her great pleasure in finding the 
efforts of the students so far surpass her expectations. 

For ’97 Paschall H. Chapman, Swarthmore, Pa., Eleanor C. 
Cooley, Plainfield, N. J., Rebecca M. Ely, Philadelphia, Pa., S. 
Stockton Horaor, Concordville, Pa., and Livingston Smith, Rutledge, 
Pa. ; for '98 Clarence E. Cornelius, Riverton, N. J., Edith H. Cooley, 
Plainfield, N. J., Fred. A. Johnson, Emporium, Pa, and J. Ernest 
Waring, Sewaren, N. J. * 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A meeting of the Trenton Friends’ Association was 
held in the Lecture Room of the meeting-house, First month 25. The 
Executive Committee brought forward names of persons to constitute 
the committees for the ensuing year. Seth Ely finished reading his 
paper upon the proceedings of the Religions Congress at Swarthmore, 
a portion of which paper was read at the last meeting. He quoted 
from Robert M. Janney’s paper upon “ The Silent Meeting,” E. M. 
Zavitz’s paper upon the “ Leading of the Spirit,” and the remarks of 
different speakers. The discussion which followed was mainly upon 
the subject of silent worship. Joseph Willets remarked that there 
were two kinds of silence, a silence of death and a live silence, or a 
true worship in spirit, —which seems to condense the whole matter into 
a few words. 

Joseph Willets next read from his paper of ‘ Portraiture of Qua- 
kerism,” touching upon the subjects of ceremony, manner, and 
conversation. 

The article by John William Graham, describing this branch of the 
Society, was read by Thomas Tittensor. Phoebe H. Tomlinson opened 
the discussion by taking the ground that he was very much mistaken 
in his criticism of the ministering Friends, and that she thought that he 
could not have heard any of our women ministers, or he would have 
had a different opinion. She further said that it was a satisfaction 
that he did not find us addicted to Rationalism or ‘‘ isms”’ of any kind; 
for it is better to be called a little conservative than too far the 
other way. 

After the general discussion the Association adjourned to Second 
month 22, at which meeting Francena Cubberly read a paper upon 
‘* How do Friends Differ from Evangelical Denominations in their 
Interpretation of the Bible?”’ Shesays: “ The Bible is the one Book 
to which each denomination goes for proof concerning the life and 
death of Jesus. 
all who have it have a living, heartfelt bliss, however their education 
may have prevented them from understanding and professing it.”” The 
writer believed the difference of belief is as to the Divinity of Jesus, 
in regard to the Lord’s Supper, and in baptism. 

The paper of Rebecca Mahan upon ‘‘ What is being Accomplished 
by Missionaries at Home and Abroad?” was read and discussed at 
some length. Henry Fell read the sections in the new and old Disci- 
pline respecting music. In the discussion which followed it was de- 
cided that there was practically no difference. The Association then 
adjourned to Third month 22. 

On Second month Ist Joseph Willets gave an illustrated talk in the 
lecture-room upon the first of a series on ‘American History,” and 
Third month 2 he gave his second. The course consists of six talks. 
Third month 9 Dean Bond and President De Garmo of Swarthmore 
were with us and discussed “‘ Social Life at Swarthmore,” and “ Higher 
Education,” respectively, which was very much appreciated and en- 
joyed by those present. A..C. &, 





Woopstown, N. J.—A Conference under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor was held in Friends’ meeting-house 
Fourth-day evening, Third month 3. 

The meeting was opened with a Bible reading by Annie Bradway. 
Tacie D. Coles recited “* The Modern Cain,” a temperance selection. 
Izetta B. Allen had prepared, and read, a paper on “ Misleading 
Games.” She said a time comes in the life of every individual when 
they must be true to their own cdnvictions of right or be unfaithful to 
their Heavenly Father. It requires some courage to give up society 
and live true to a given principle, but the peace of mind it brings fully 
repays for the sacrifice. It is often the example set by Christian 
people that is misleading. She spoke particularly of euchre playing. 
Some years ago it was debarred from good society, but fashion and 
custom have made it respectable. Dr. J. G. Holland once said: “I 
have all my days had a card-playing community open to my observa- 
tion and have yet to believe that that which is the universal resort of 
the starved in soul and intellect, which has never in any way linked 
itself to tender, elevating, or beautiful association can recommend itself 
to the favor of Christian disciptes. I have at this moment ringing in 


I am sure there is but the one eternal salvation, and | 
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| meeting-house Second month 26. 





my ear, the dying injunction of my father’s early friend : ‘ Keep your 
Over them I have murdered time and lost Heaven. 


son from cards. 


, 








Discussion on the paper was opened by Sarah H. Peterson, who 
said it was the game of euchre she wished to protest against. The 
very fascination for the game holds in itself an injury to the develop 
ment of one’s better nature. It is contended that if the young people 
are taught to play euchre in their own homes they will not be so apt 
to be led astray when they associate with others; but when we know 
of so many cases contrary to this, it is a wonder the argument is not 
dropped. Burgh says, ‘“ Let me warn you then, young friends, nay 
more, let me urge you, never to enter the road of card-playing. Shun 
it as you would the road to destruction. Say not that you can com- 
mand yourselves, So thousands have thought as sincerely as yourselves 
—and yet they fall.” 

Robert G. Baynes followed. He thought we should not look too 
much to some one else to decide the proper games for us to indulge in, 
but each should decide for themselves, whether it is harmful to them, 
or whether, by their playing, it may lead some one else astray. The 
spirit of competition or excitement that is aroused in us should be 
guarded, or it may lead us to take a wrong advantage over another, in 
which would otherwise not be a misleading game. 

Lydia W. Norris said it was the boys who learned to play cards at 
home that fell behind in their classes in all the schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

Joel Borton spoke of two converts in the recent revival at our 
Methodist Church who found they must give up their card-playing one 
ofthe first things, —another proof that it was misleading. 

Sue H. Coles recited “‘ The Temple of Living Masons.”” Emily R. 
Kirby read the prelude to “‘ Almost a Man,” by Dr. Mary Wood Allen, 
after which Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaith, of Trenton, addressed the 
meeting upon the subject of “Purity.” She thought we should begin with 
the children ; we need not expect to change the old ones in their ways. 
We need to ever be on the watch, even in our guarded Friends’ 
schools. It has become a serious question with scientific men how to 
deal with this important problem. Let us help to purify the house to 
which we beiong. Put your members whom you know to be pure in 
character in positions of trust, being careful about those of questionable 
cha: acter. 

Lydia H. Price said it made her heart rejoice that this subject could 
be spoken of as it had been. She thought we were advancing, and in 
all vital questions we should know no sex. Never can the millennium 
come without an enlightened parentage. 

Mary Jane Pancoast, of Salem, and Warner Underwood, of Wood- 
bury, followed in the discussion. They thought if any doubted the 
statements made to-night they might be enlightened by any physician's 
record books. 

The meeting adjourned with a grateful feeling for the good 
attendance and the interest manifested. 





I. K. C., Secretary. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
After roll-call and the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting, the reports of committees were 
heard. Jessie L. Colson, for the Executive Committee, reported hav- 
ing given the question, ‘‘ How should Friends at this time interpret 
plainness of apparel ?’’ to the Discipline Committee to prepare a paper 
on for the next meeting. 

Sara H. Peterson, representing the Literature Committee, stated 
they had been reviewing the memoirs of S. M. Janney and found 
them filled with deep humility and gentle dignity, very expressive of 
his character. 

The report from the Discipline Committee was read by Rachel L. 
Moore. It was an account of the origin and the necessity for a disci- 
pline. It showed that the rules formed in Jerusalem, hundreds of 
years ago, for the good of the Gentile converts, were made under cir- 
cumstances similar to our own original discipline. She also announced 
the name of Mary Cole to prepare the paper named by the Executive 
Committee. 

An interesting report was read by Emily R. Kirby for the 
Current Topics Committee. This was full and varied, embracing 
many points of interest in this and in foreign countries. The Congress 
of Mothers was spoken of as a body gaining strength, and the desire 
for ** Good Mothers’’ was becoming general, and they were what was 
needed in real life. 

Margaret R. Caley forthe History Committee, reported their work 
to be on the life of Elizabeth Fry. They find her to be one of the 
greatest philanthropists of her time. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of the George School, then spoke on ‘‘ Re- 
vival Work among Friends.’’ He said from what he understood 
revivalism was nearly as its height here, our meeting having had sev- 
enteen applications for membership in two months, and in other meet- 
ings the membership was increasing also. He felt there was good 
reason all along the line to b2 encouraged, and the main concern for 
all was to be about our Father's business. He said we needed more 
public speech, and it was of the greatest importance that the message 
given be from God, and advised preparing ourselves for doing the 
work. He urged all to push ahead, and do their best and be saved 
from idleness, and to put aside the idea of weakness. To save your 
soul forget you have a soul, and go to work. This very interesting 








talk was concluded with a short and impressive prayer, in which we 
were urged to be willing to do the service that was laid before us from 
this time henceforth. 

Joel Borton said when we felt under the baptizing influence we 
should express ourselves, for to withhold under such circumstances 
means to increase our own poverty. 

Lydia Norris approved of a preparation for work for the Master, 
and said we should know him here if we expect to realize heaven 
hereafter. 

The subject of music was brought before us, and a few thought it 
would help to make our meetings attractive. Albert T. Yarnall said 
there was something to go to meeting for, which could mever be found 
in music in a Friends’ meeting-house. This thought was approved by 
many. 

A lively discussion, which we hope will be productive of good, 
preceded adjournment. M. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held in Brooklyn, Third month 14. Leah H. Miller reported that the 
History Section had continued reading ‘‘ Friends of the 17th Century,”’ 
which gives an account of their persecutions in New England at the 
time. Eliza G. Holmes of the Literature Section read an extract from 
Farrar’s ‘* Study of Browning.’’ Amy J. Miller reported that the Dis- 
cipline Section had completed the New England Discipline. 

Among Current Topics, Franklin T. Noble commended the stand 
taken by many of the leading libraries in excluding the sensational 
newspapers from their tables, 

Esther H. Cornell read a paper written by Cora Haviland on ‘* What 
we may learn from the Churches.” The writer said that we need our 
simplicity, our free ministry, our dependence upon the ‘‘ Inner Light,’’ 
upoa ourselves rather than upon the minister or faith in the Bible, yet 
devotion and piety we can learn from members of churches, No or- 
ganization can prosper without an effort to increase the membership, and 
from the example of the churches we can learn that if we wish our So- 
ciety to grow, we must be more liberal in the expenditure of our time, 
money, and labor. 

In the discussion, it was felt that some definite action should be 
taken in this direction by the young people, as with them rests the 
future of our Society. * 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association of Norristown, met 
at the home of Isaac and Martha Richards on the evening of the 16th 
inst. A summary from ‘‘Janney’s History,’’ Volume IV., was read by 
Howard Roberts, relative to ‘‘ Views of Early Friends on Original Sin.” 

An interesting sketch of the life of 3enjamin Hallowell was given in 
a paper prepared by Mary E. Bright. 

Charles Platt, on ‘“ Current Topics,” read a sketch of the life of 
Henry Drummond. 

Mary J. Walker, of Chester Valley, gave an interesting article on 
the life of John Woolman. 

The question, ‘‘ Why do Friends have a Testimony for a Free 
Gospel Ministry ? ” was replied to by Isaac Richards. 

Alfred Wright gave a reading on the ‘‘ Separation of Friends.’’ 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association held an inter- 
esting meeting at the home of Jonathan W. Gillam, Third month 16. 
After the reading of the minutes Ella C. Watson read a review of 
chapter 18 of ‘‘ Janney’s History,” containing an account of the 
Nicholites. 

Allen R. Mitchell presented a paper, comparing the different disci- 
plines on the subjects of Births and Burials, and J. Howard Marshall 
read a paper prepared from Emerson’s essay on ‘‘ Character.’’ A 
question referring to the origin of Friends’ dress was answered by 
Ada B. Mitchell. 

There were many expressions of sorrow at the death of Robert K. 
Eastburn, a valued member of our Association. After a brief silence 
the meeting adjourned. E. A., Secretary pro tem. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE report of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Conference, at Darlington, 
England, in Ninth month, 1896, has been issued by West, Newman 
& Co. (§4 Hatton Garden, London, E. C.), as edited by Watson Grace. 
It makes a neat volume of 300 pages, bound in stiff paper covers, and 
is sold at sixpence net. There are several maps, showing the mis- 
sion-fields occupied, or entered upon, by the Friends, in India, Syria, 
and Madagascar, and a double page of diagrams in part of the book 
shows in a graphic manner the present expenditure, the number of 
missionaries, etc. 


The Atlantic Monthly is publishing a series of studies of our greatest 
American authors from the point of view of the present generation of 
readers. In this series of articles, in which the old masters are con- 
sidered frankly in the spirit of the present, there is an article on 
William Cullen Bryant in the April number, by Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., of New York. The critic estimates “‘ Thanatopsis”’ highly, but 
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not as equal to a chapter from the book of Job, or ‘‘ Gray's Elegy,”’ or 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Lines composed near Tintern Abbey.” He says, 
‘“‘ Thanatopsis’’ does not rank with these great poems, but it is a noble 
poem, and disappointing only in this, that it gives promise of a greater 
excellence, which Bryant never attained. 


Margaret E. Sangster is to publish wais month through the Harpers 
a new volume of poems entitled ‘‘ Easter Bells.” The work is said to 
treat of the common things of life in the sympathetic and inspiring 
way that has made her one of the most popular of our women writers. 


LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
‘‘Nulla Vestigia Retrorsum.” 
“ THERE is a nest of thrushes in the glen ; 
When we come back, we'll see the glad young things,” 
He said. We come not by that way again ; 
And Time and thrushes fare on eager wings ! 


* Yon rose’’—she smiled—“ but, no; when we return 
I'll pluck it then.’’ ’Twas on a Summer day. 
The ashes of the rose in Autumn’s urn 
Lie hidden well. We came not back that way. 


We do not pass the selfsame way again, 
Or, passing by that way, no thing we fird 
As it before had been ; but dearth, or stain, 
Hath come upon it, or the wasteful wind. 


The very earth is envious, and her arms 

Reach for the beauty that detained our eyes ; 
Yea, it is lost beyond the aid of charms, 

If, once within our grasp, we leave the prize ! 


Thou traveler to the unknown ocean’s brink, 
Through Life’s fair fields, say not, ‘* Another day 
This joy I'll prove;”’ for never, as I think, 
Never shall we come back this selfsame way ! 
—LEdith M. Thomas. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 
ONE thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need, — 
It is the thought of God. 


Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise, 
I feast at Life’s full board ; 

And rising in my inner skies 
Shines forth the thought of God. 


At night my gladness is my prayer; 
I drop my daily load, 
And every care is pillowed there 
Upon the thought of God. 
—F. L. Hosmer. 


WHEN I HAVE TIME. 
WHEN I have time, so many things I’ll do 
To make life happier and more fair 
For those whose lives are crowded now with care. 
I'll help to lift them from their low despair, 
When I have time. 


When I have time, the friend I love so well 

Shall know no more these weary, toiling days; 

I’ll lead her feet in pleasant paths always, 

And cheer her heart with words of sweetest praise, 
When I have time. 


When you have time! The friend you hold so dear 
May be beyond the reach of all your sweet intent ; 
May never know that you so kindly meant 
To fill her life with sweet content, 

When you had time. 


Now is the time! Ah, friend no longer wait 

To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer 

To those around whose lives are now so dear. 

They may not meet you in the coming year— 
Now is the time. 


—AIndianapolis News. 
No one is truly rich who has not wealth of love, wealth of sym- 
pathy, wealth of good-will for men. No one knows what luxury is 
who has not enjoyed the luxury of doing good. No one has real 
happiness who has not the happiness of making others happy. 








FARMING DETAILS FROM KANSAS. 


The following extracts from a letter from Frank Buckman, of Utica, 
Kansas, we get from the Newtown, Pa., Enterprise. F. B.is well 


known in Bucks county, and was instrumental, a year or two ago, in | 


_ Washington, was held in the closing days of February. 
of particular interest, because Ness county, from which he writes, is in | 


obtaining funds forthe aid of the Kansas “ sufferers.’’ His details are 


the western section of the State. His letter was dated Third month 8. 


We have had a remarkably fine winter, more rain and | 


snow than in any other winter for the past ten years, and 
only one week of very cold weather, which gave us 8%4- 
inch ice with which to fill our ice houses. Everybody 
improved the time during that week, and as a result we 
have plenty of excellent ice housed for next summer. 
Wheat is looking extra fine, and promises an immense 
harvest, and from present prospects I would predict for 
western Kansas the largest yield of wheat in the past ten 
years. The acreage sown is not quite as large as for the 
last few years, owing to the light crop last year, due to 
the wheat blasting and being injured by insects—some- 
thing which always follows a warm winter. We have out 
675 acres of winter wheat, and are now busy preparing 
the ground and planting spring wheat, of which we will 
put out nearly 300 acres. When through seeding, our 
crops will consist of about 1,000 acres of wheat, 100 acres 
barley, 100 acres corn, 40 acres millet, and 50 acres 
sorghum and Kaffer corn. The latter we plant for rough 
feed for our stock, the same as Eastern farmers put up 
clover and timothy hay. 

Wheat is now worth 7oc. here; corn, 20c.; barley, 
zoc.; butter, no sale ; milk goes to creamery ; eggs, 7c. 
doz. ; cattle are on the raise ; yearling steers are worth 
$20 per head, and older stock advancing in price ac- 
cordingly. Some stockmen are paying as high as $35 
per head for good young cows with which to stock their 
ranges. It was only three years ago that it took an extra 
fine cow to bring $10. Hogs are very low, from 2c. to 
214c. lb., and almost impossible to sell at those figures. 
Horses are a drug on the market, as you can get a horse 
from $10 to $35, according to quality, size, and age, 
broken or unbroken. In reference to the statement that 
Kansas farmers burn corn, I would say that there is no 
more corn being used for fuel than in former years, and 
mostly by farmers located in counties that have rough 
land situated a long way from a railroad. This is the 
cause of 7c. corn, and at that figure a dollar’s worth of 
corn will last longer than a dollar’s worth of coal. But 
corn makes such a very hot fire that it warps a stove so 
badly that it is ruined after two seasons of such use. 
Another reason why some localities use corn for fuel is 
the distance to market. Corn can be bought from roc. 
to 15c. anywhere in the corn belt at the railroad stations 
in the little towns (also large towns). A car load, 600 
bushels, at roc. per bushel, is worth $60, and it costs 
$55 freight to Kansas City for a car load of grain from 
Utica, our station. Corn is selling at 18c. per bushel on 
the Kansas City market. Freight being so high is the 
main cause of corn selling so low in Kansas and other 
Western corn-producing States. Kansas has an immense 
corn crop, as has Nebraska, and this large crop is what 
makes cheap hogs. And again high freight is one cause 
of more corn not being made into pork. 

The frost is all out of the ground and farmers are busy 
putting out their crops. I am running my gang plow 
and turn over seven acres each day. 


Tue best proof of a heaven to come is its da‘vning in 
us now.— Wiliam E. Channing. 





Ir is the advantage that men of slower tempers have 
upon the men of lively parts,—that though they do not 
lead, they will follow well and glean clean.— Wm. Penn. 
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THE NEGROES AT TUSKEGEE. 


| Tue sixth annual session of the Negro Conference at 


Tuskegee, Alabama, the school directed by Booker T. 


These meetings continue two days, and are devoted 
mainly to topics concerning the industrial welfare of the 
colored people. A letter from Tuskegee says : 

This year’s gathering began early in the week. Some 
came on cars, but many more came driving the non- 
descript teams familiar to travelers in the South,—the ox 
and the mule hitched separately or together or in matched 
pairs, according to the possessions of the drivers. There 
were some who were people of wealth and culture, there 
were even white men among them, but two-thirds of al! 
were the honest, simple-minded darkies from the planta- 
tions of this State and Georgia. In all, when the first 
day’s session opened on Wednesday, there were a 
thousand of these people gathered into the unpretentious 
pavilion on the school grounds where these conferences 
are held. 


Booker T. Washington presided, and besides devo- 


| tional exercises, the time was mainly occupied in giving 


individual experiences. R. L. Smith, of Oakland, Texas, 
a (colored), member of the Legislature of that State, said : 

‘* About five years ago I began to look at the condi- 
tion of my people. I found them making good crops, 
from one and a half to two bales of cotton per acre, but 
their homes were small and the influences bad. In 1890 


| I started a society called the ‘ Village Improvement 


Society.’ We have fifty-six members ina village of two 
hundred people. In five years fifteen families have spent 
$10,000 inimprovements. The surrounding country has 
been helped by our work. Our smallest house now has 
four rooms in it, and some have eight rooms.. Last year 
we extended the order and called it the ‘ Farmers’ 
Improvement Society,’ with about seven hundred mem- 
bers. We have certain purposes, to get out of debt and 
keep out, to adopt improved methods of farming, to co- 
operate in buying and selling, to get homes and to 
improve them.”’ 

A man of the name of Felton said he had a mortgage 
on his shoulders when he came tothe last conference, but 
had worked hard for a year, and lived on bread and 
water, and, he continued, ‘‘I don’t owe nobody now 
and I’ve got money right here,’’ striking a number of 
silver dollars in his pocket. 

H. T. Tally, of Loachapoka, said that in four years 
forty-two negroes had bought homes in his community, 
and during the same time there had not been a man in 
jail from his beat. 

Another speaker said: ‘‘ Nine families in my beat own 
2,000 acres of ground.’”’ 

In the course of the discussion it became a question as 
to whether true economy bade them buy fertilizers. One 
who favored buying them said they ‘ saved labor.’’ At 
that the opposition replied that this saving of..labor was 
the very reason why fertilizers should not be~purchased. 
What the race needed was to learn prodigality in giving 
labor to the soil. 


It was agreed while talking about economy that the 


| purchase of watches, jewelry, and buggies was a waste of 


money, but they were in doubt about the value of a clock. 
Many thought a clock useless, but others urged its value 
because it made the owners more regular and orderly in 
their habits. The purchase of sewing machines and 
household furniture on the installment plan was almost 
universally condemned as leading to extravagance. Some 
who followed argued that the colored folks as a race ate 
too much, and urged economy in the amount of food 
eaten, as well as careful efforts to save much that is now 
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thrown away. 
the rest to raise their own food, and to avoid purchasing 
so much at the stores. 

A man named Logan, who lived near the school, said 
that some years ago he had nothing but a wife, a boy, and 
a second-hand plough. They rented a patch, and he 
hitched himself to the plough, while the boy or the wife 
held the handles. By economizing they bought an ox the 
next year, and the following year a mule. They pro- 
gressed slowly but surely, keeping out of debt. He said 
he now owned several hundred acres of the best farming 
land in the county, two nice houses in Tuskegee, and had 
stock in both of the banks of the town. 

At the close of the meeting the following declarations 
were unanimously adopted : 

‘¢ 1. We believe there must be ownership of the soil 
as the foundation of all progress, and, since fully three- 
fourths of the negro race live by agriculture, we urge that 
more attention be given to improved methods of farming, 
the raising of stock, poultry, and fruit. 

‘¢ 2. We discourage extravagance, and advise all to 
live on less than they earn, that they may have homes and 
money in the bank, which are among the best evidences 
of our worth and progress. 

‘« 3. We advise preparation to withstand competition 
that we may share, in an increasing degree, the common 
and skilled labor of the South, inasmuch as in the business 
world fitness, not color, will be the test. 

‘¢4. We urge that each community keep its school 
open six months or more in the year, and that our young 
people be kept busy, in school or at work, that they may 
not become loafers and criminals. 

‘¢5. We should make the immoral, among the leaders 
or in the ranks, feel the force of our condemnation. 
Ministers should teach the people that religion should 
enter into the smallest details of daily life. 

‘*6. We recognize the mutual dependence of the 
white and black races in the South, and pledge ourselves 
to do all in our power to remove obstacles to our mutual 
progress. 

‘7 In morals, education, and property we note each 
year a steady gain. We advise the organizing of negro 
conferences throughout the South.”’ 

Thursday was devoted to the experiences of colored 
mechanics. They were exactly in the line of those 
already given. It was the common experience that where 
the negro had the skill his color never stood in the way of 
his getting employment at his trade in the South. 


‘‘GOING ABROAD” TO STUDY. 


Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder and head of the Christian Endeavor 
organization, has a very earnest and quite striking article in the /nde- 


pendent, headed ‘‘American Students in Germany.’ 
of it, as below. 
SHALL I send my son or my daughter to Germany for 
special st“ies ? is a question that is doubtless confronting 
many an .awerican parent. There is acertain fascination 
about German lore, German music, German art that the 
American finds it hard to resist. 

How much of this rage for a foreign finish is based on 
a genuine appreciation of the undoubted advantages of 
‘« Fatherland,’’ and how much is pure “‘ fad ’’ it is need- 
less to inquire. It is sufficient to know that there is a 
colony of nearly 3,000 Americans in Berlin, the great 
majority of them students; of 1,000 in Leipzig, and 
large colonies in Dresden, Halle, Géttingen, Munich, 
and other cities. A few weeks ago no less than thirteen 
people from one little village in Massachusetts of not 
more than 2,000 inhabitants, found themselves together 
in Berlin. Such a group from one small town, though 


We copy parts 
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I'he speakers were unanimous in urging 
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unusual is not unprecedented. Every year these Amer- 
ican colonies in Germany are growing. 

Many have good reason for their choice of a German 
education, doubtless. There are certaim advantages for 
advanced students that can be found nowhere else. Re- 
searches in certain lines of investigation can be carried 
on there better than in any other land. But to send 
every embryonic artist and musician to Germany or 
France who at the best can only learn to make poor 
copies of good pictures, or can only learn to thrum the 
piano after, and a long ways after, Beethoven or Pader- 
ewski is the height of folly. 

Of course, I understand that few American parents 
will admit that this description applies to their children. 
‘« Our darling’’ is always a genius, and only needs a few 
months in Germany to prove to the world that the blood 
of the great masters of art and song flows in his veins. 
But, seriously, I would earnestly say to nine parents out of 
ten thinking of sending their children to Germany—Don'’¢. 

Don’t, that is, unless you can go with them and safe- 
guard them from the peculiar perils of German university 
life. And what I say of Germany is equally true of all 
Continental cities; perhaps peculiarly true of Paris. 

In the first place, foreign life often de-Americanizes 
the youth who spends any long time on the Continent. 
Three or four years of student life, with the perpetual 
swagger of German officers before one’s eyes, and the 
familiarity with a military, aristocratic state, so far re- 
moved from the ideals of democratic America, will do 
more to unfit the young American for his real life-work 
in his native land than a dozen years at home can remedy. 

I have seen more than one American-German who 
seems to be quite superior to his native land. He can 
endure it for a few brief weeks, for a passing pleasure 
trip, to be sure ; but for a *‘ steady diet’’ he decidedly 
prefers Germany. ‘‘ You can get so much more for your 
money, you know,’’ said one to me; ‘‘and life is more 
comfortable, and servants are less uppish.’’ Whatever 
may be his gifts, such a de-Americanized American is 
unfit for any large work in his native land. 

[Unsettlement of religious faith and observance is 
very likely to occur, says Dr. Clark.] Where Sunday is 
only known by the opening of a few shops the less, and a 
few theatres the more ; where many religious people even 
think it is quite*the thing to go to the skating rink or 
the circus on Sunday, the young soul, unless it is braced 
with unusual fortitude and devotion, is apt to grow very 
lax and flabby in its notions of religious duty and to carry 
the scars of a few fatal months or years on the Continent 
all its life. 

But the gravest peril of all remain$ to be hinted, 
though it cannot be fully stated—the peril of absolute 
moral pollution and contagion. ‘‘American parents do 
not know what they are doing,’’ said a physician of re- 
nown, who had spent many years in Germany, ‘‘ when 
they send their sons or daughters, unprotected, to a city 
like Berlin. Asa physician I have had only too much 
occasion to know the awful risks that they run and the 
moral contagion they contract.’’ 

In many student circles on the Continent virtue is 
scouted as a nursery fable. Every fair young girl is 
looked upon by a multitude of lustful eyes as a hunter 
looks upon a fawn—something to be pursued and cap- 
tured. Many of the cafés of innocent appearance on the 
outside are very hotbeds of vice. 

The chances of an unprotected youth and maiden, 
without the guardianship of parent or protector or Chris- 
tian German home, returning to America as pure and 
unsullied as when they left, are startlingly small. 

Of course there are Christian homes where compara- 








tive safety can be found ; there are schools and boarding- 
houses in Berlin and Paris and every large city on the 
Continent where Christian influences and restraints are 
felt ; but the parent who sends his son or daughter to any 
Continental city without knowing their surroundings and 
environment runs an awful risk. They may know a little 
more about art and music when they return; but what 
shall it profit them if they gain all the arts and 
accomplishments and loose the bloom of purity or the 
strong sinew of religious conviction ? 


NEST BUILDING OF THE SWALLOWS. 
A Contributor in Meehans’ Monthly. 

Last summer I was very much interested in the different 
opinions expressed in your valuable journal by corre- 
spondents on the above subject, but want of time pre- 
vented me to enter also into this discussion, as I intended 
to make a long chapter of it, while with unusual facilities 
my observations extend to both sides of our hemisphere. 
In Germany the swallows are by all people regarded with 
affection as harbingers of luck and good cheer. Nobody 
harms them, and consequently they are very tame and 
abound in great numbers. I have been especially fond of 
them from my earliest recollections, and when I watched 
their way of sitting in long rows, often in company with 
the bold and impudent sparrows, on the beams which 
connected the high Gothic pillars at our church—an old 
one built in the twelfth century, and in which very many 
windows were broken, through which they entered; to 
the childish fancies the little white-breasted birds preached 
better sermons than the minister, or even Luther, whose 
life size picture hung on one of those pillars underneath 
them, could have done. But the sparrows were noisy and 
quarrelsome, and, to my regret, the municipality con- 
cluded to have a restoration of the church with new 
windows all around. My father had the contract for this 
work, and so I learned and became intimately acquainted 
with many interesting facts concerning these swallow 
nests, some of which had no doubt been built centuries 
before, the number gradually increasing to thousands all 
around the windows, in the recesses formed by the thick 
brick walls. The workmen had to use stone-cutters’ 
tools to chip them off, so hard had they become ; and by 
their construction no doubt a certain glue-like substance 
had been used with the chalky mortar. Their shape was 
variable, some half round and partly open, and some— 
the most of them—had only a round hole for their 
entrance. These were the nests of the Swifts, Cypse/us 
apus, and C. pelasgia, and also of Hirundo urbica and 
HT. rustica ; then the varied sizes and colors of the eggs 
which had to be sacrificed, testified to their different 
kinds. Some of them were very long and thin, some 
more oval, and some brownish-speckled, while the others 
were white, or nearly so. That the workmen in destroying 
the nests while the birds were breeding had a hard time of 
it was natural. The distress of the birds was pitiful in 
the extreme. The house swallows often built their nests 
over the porch of the house door, about the entrance, and 
the rearing of their young is watched by all alike with 
pleasure. 

Here on our own place I have seen them build under 
the roof of the barn, entering by a window, and under 
the shed close by. Ittook a paira whole week after their 
arrival to decide about the best situation, and all their 
relations had to come and give their opinions, too, about 
it. When finally concluded, they kept for hours wetting 
the space on which the nest was to be fastened. This 
they did with their own saliva, while clinging to the wall, 
without leaving the shed. Later they brought material 
of mud from the bank or the brook, and cow dung fresh 
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from the pasture. In two days the home was done with 
the exception of the inner lining, which was not very 
elaborate. Dried grasses I have seen them pull up with 
their other material, but never saw nor heard the breaking 
of dried twigs. To the contrary, they avoided carefully 
a flight between trees, as if a stunning blow might be fatal 
or hurtful. While they often fly low, especially if a cat 
is round, which they try to chase off, they never fly where 
bushes obstruct their airy progress. I would be pleased 
if others of your readers had made like observations. 
Hartford, Conn. 


in the Morth American Review, Winifred Beech dates her 
objections to a Curfew compulsory retiring system for 
children, in the cities. She says: 

‘* During the long suffocating nights of July and 
August, and even June and September sometimes, if any- 
one walks through the poorer streets of our city, he will 
see every stoop covered with the grown-up inhabitants of 
the tenements. Chairs even are scattered along the side- 
walks, whose owners sit in them hoping to catch the first 
breath of the breeze that never comes. Would the advo- 
cates of curfew have the chidren shut up into their rooms 
such nights as these? Or in the noisome hallways where, 
by the way, the chances for mischief are just as great as 
in the street? Perhaps they think it would be enough if 
the children were made to sit quietly on the stoops with 
their parents. That might be a little difficult to manage, 
however ; for even the heat does not check the energy of 
youth. 

‘Of course it is horrible to think that the streets, 
bad as they are, are the dest thing that many of our 
children have. But so it is horrible that thousands and 
thousands of people young and old, must spend their 
summers in a city, and in slums at that; that honest 
parents by working ten or twelve hours a day can only 
provide a home that it is best for their children to be in 
as little as possible.’’ 

DELIVER THE MessaGE.—If you have a message that 
will make life sweeter and bring heaven nearer to those 
whose lives are bitter, and who are far from the Kingdom 
of God, do not feel that it is necessary to mask it with a 
theological face. Tell it, tell it in all its sweet simplicity, 
tell it in language that will be understood, in dialect, if 
need be ; tell it as you walk along the street, in the home, 
in the shop, tell it to the child at his play ; laugh it into 
his heart, tell it to the busy man who toils as you help 
him lift the heavy timber ; tell it to the sorrowing mother 
beside the form of her little one, with the touch of your 
hand, the moisture of your eye, or the gift of a flower ; 
tell it to the aged with kindly helpfulness and cheery 
hope; tell it in every word you speak, in the tones 
of your voice, in the action of your hands, in the songs 


you sing ; tell it, for it is the Word of God.-+Christian 
Leader. 


THe TyRANNY OF FasHion.—‘‘ Not only,’’ said a 
mill agent, ‘‘do fashions change in a bewildering way, 
and a most expensive way to us manufacturers, but they 
have a way of changing so radically that new goods may 
be wholly unsalable if they bear any resemblance to the 
dress goods in demand last year. Why? Simply because 
a woman who buys a new dress wants a pattern and a 
color wholly different from that of her last year’s frock, 
in order that there may be no question as to its being a 
new frock. She not only wants a different design, but a 
very different one, so that he, or, more probably, she, 
who runs may see that it is a new dress.’’— Scribner’ s 
Magazine. 
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HIGH PRICED BOOKS. 


An exchange speaks of an edition of 500 copies of a work, 
designed by means of the Walters Collection to illustrate 
oriental ceramic art, now in preparation by the Apple- 
tons, as ‘‘one of the costliest books of modern times,’’ 
the price of each copy being $500. It appears, however, 
that there are books much more costly. 
the Critic, New York, says: 

‘The most luxurious and expensive books that are 
published never find their way into the shops. They are 
never sent out for review, and they are known only to 
those who sell them and those who buy them. Thousands 
upon thousands of dollars are spent every year in the 
making of these books, and they are sold at prices vary- 
ing from $100 to $1,000 each. The books are sold by 
subscription only, and not by the ordinary canvasser. 
There are not more than half a dozen men in the whole 
United States who can sell these expensive books, and 
they sell nothing else. Indeed, they do not try to sell 
anything else, for it would not pay them. Their season 
is short, but their harvest is large. They live in the 
most expensive hotels, and, instead of trudging wearily 
from door to door, drive about in their broughams, 
accompanied by a man servant who carries the book. 
The latter is not brought into the house until the possible 
purchaser expresses a wish to see it.’’ 

The same writer proceeds to say that one of the most 
remarkable of these high-priced books now in preparation 
is called ‘‘ The Book of Wealth,’’ by Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, the historian of the Pacific Coast, who is publisher 
as well asauthor. The object is to show what wealth has 
done from the earliest times to the present. The book 
will be published in ten sections, four of them devoted to 
America, and there will be two editions, one at $1,000, 
and the other, limited to 150 copies, at $2,500 each. 
‘« The latter is bound in two styles: one with a cover 
of hand-embroidered silk, the other with an oriental 
water-color drawing by a well-known artist set into the 
ordinary binding.’’ Orders for this book, it is stated, 
have come in from more than half the crowned heads of 
Europe. Most of the millionaires, especially the new 
ones, will of course then want it. Queen Victoria, it is 
said, is not among the subscribers, but the Prince of 
Wales is, and the Princess Louise. ‘‘ Shahs, maharajahs, 
emperors, kings, presidents, and the like have all put 
down their names.’’ Only two sections of the book have 
been printed as yet. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE floods on the Mississippi river and many of its tributaries have 
continued, causing great damage, and an unknown loss of life. Warm 
weather prevailed in the valley of the Mississippi for several days last 
week, and heavy rains also fell. Hundreds of the smaller places 
along the rivers have been flooded, and thousands of people compelled 
to abandon their homes. Despatches on the 20th reported distress at 
many points. The railroads have been seriously damaged by the 
destruction of culverts, bridges, embankments, etc., and the conse- 
quent detention of trains. Reports on the 22d stated that the situation 


was somewhat more encouraging, some of the rivers being at a stand, 
or slightly falling. 


THE blockade of the island of Crete by the warships of the Six 


Powers began at 8 a. m. on the 21st. It is a proceeding unknown 
heretofore in what is called ‘‘international law,’’—the established 
usage of nations. It is said that the Cretans and the Greek military 
forces on the island will be able to obtain provisions from Greek mer- 
chant vessels evading the warships. The United States has received 
notice of the blockade, and it is urged by some that we should protest 
against it. Secretary Sherman states that he will not do this at present. 

In the House, at Washington, the new Tariff bill was reported 
from the Ways and Means Committee, on the rgth inst., and a rule 
was adopted providing for consideration of the bill until the 31st, when 
voting on it shall begin. The bill, it is estimated, will produce a 
revenue of $273,500,000 a year. It provides for a generally increased 
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rate of duty on nearly all the different classes of imports, but the in- 
crease is greatest on sugar, tobacco, and spirits. The Senate Finance 
Committee has begun consideration of the measure, in advance of its 
reaching that body. It is now believed that enough votes can be had 
in the Senate to assure its passage, though probably not exactly as 
passed by the House. It will probably become a law in three months, 
or less. Meantime there are likely to be very Jarge importations of 
some kinds of foreign-made goods. 

THE Arbitration Treaty was favorably reported to the United 
States Senate, by the Committee on Foreign Relations, on the 18th, 
and Senator Davis of Minnesota, chairman of the committee, made a 
strong speech in its favor. On the 22d, the Senate agreed to the 
amendments reported by the committee. Without these, Senator 
Davis stated in his speech, the Treaty would have been unanimously 
disapproved in committee. 

DISPATCHES respecting Cretan affairs continue to represent that 
England and Italy are more friendly to Greece than the three empires, 
and that the six Powers find it difficult to agree on a line of policy. 
England is said to have insisted that two weeks’ notice shall be given 
Greece before her ports are blockaded. The situation on the frontier 
between Greece and Turkey continues critical, large bodies of hostile 
troops being near each other. The Greeks are poorly clad and armed, 
and the Government at Athens is practically bankrupt. The Turks, 
in most respects, are no better off. In order to prevent a collision, it 
is reported that England has proposed that the Powers establish a tem- 
porary “ neutral zone,’’ to extend a mile on each side of the border. 

BoTH Houses of Congress, on the 23d inst., passed a joint resolu- 
tion appropriating $15,000 for the purchase of tents to shelter the 
sufferers by the floods on the Mississippi and its tributaries. A river 
pilot at St. Louis is reported as expressing apprehension that the loss 
of life on the lowlands along the Arkansas rivers, unvisited by rescue 
boats, will be large. 

DISPATCHES from South Africa say that a treaty of union has been 
arranged between the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State. 
Citizens of one are to be citizens of the other, and the two will support 
each other in case of attack. They will retain their local governments. 
This course has been taken in apprehension of an attack by England. 

A TORNADO in Georgia, on the 22d, destroyed the high school in 
the town of Arlington, and caused terrible injury to the children inside, 
eight being killed at once, and many hurt. ‘ Not a single soul in the 
big building escaped injury,” is the statement of the dispatch. Later 
reports show that the tornado swept the valley of the Chattahoochee. 
The total deaths reported number nineteen, and at least 200 persons 
were more or less hurt. The property loss will be large. That part 
of Florida west of Tallahassee, Southwest Georgia and Southwestern 
Alabama, through which the storm raged, is largely without tele- 
graphic service, and the extent of the damage has not been learned, at 
this writing. 

A SHARP interchange of speeches took place last week between the 
English Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, and the Earl of Kimberley, 
who was Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Liberal Cabinet, and who 
is the Liberal leader in the House of Lords. The latter had sharply 
criticised the Government for supporting Turkey in the Cretan compli- 
cations, and in a speech in the House of Lords, on the 1oth, in reply 
to Lord Salisbury, declared that the Liberal party in England ‘‘ would 
depart entirely from its past policy regarding Turkey, and maintain 
that the Ottoman Empire was a standing menace to the peace of 
Europe.”’ 

GOVERNOR PINGREE, of Michigan, continued for some time to serve 
also as Mayor of the city of Detroit, It is decided that he cannot hold 
both offices. At the Republican city convention on the 22d, A. E. 
Stewart was nominated for Mayor, ‘‘ Governor Pingree making the 
nominating speech.’’ 

THE reports from Anatolia (eastern Armenia), confirm the report 
of a Moslem attack upon Christians at Tokat. The Embassies at Con- 
stantinople learn that fully one hundred Armenians were massacred. 
The people were killed while in church. During and after the massa- 
cre the Armenian quarter of the city was given over to pillage. Sir 
Philip Currie, the British ambassador at Constantinople, ‘‘ has sent to 
the Sultan the strongest remonstrance that has yet been addressed to 
him in an official communication.”’ 

A MEMORIAL to President McKinley from the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, requesting him to urge upon Congress 
the passage of a bill to prohibit the reproduction, by means of the 
‘* kinetoscope ’’ or kindred instruments, the Corbett- Fitzsimmons prize- 
fight, or any like exhibition, has been received at the White House 
from Chicago. The memorial is signed by Frances E. Willard, Presi- 
dent of the Union, and Katherine Kent Stevens, Corresponding 
Secretary. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

MUCH interest has been expressed in the great bequests for different 
philanthropic purposes of the late Alfred Nobel, the Swedish engineer, 
inventor of dynamite. The fund he provides will probably yield about 
$300,000, and is to be divided into five portions, to be awarded in 
prizes, for the most important discoveries in (1) physics, (2) chemistry, 
(3) physiology or medicine, respectively ; (4) for the most distinguished 
literary contribution in physiology or medicine ; and (5) for achieving 
the most, or doing the best, to promote the cause of Peace. The com- 
petition is open to all the world. 


—At West Chester, Pa., on the 16th inst., when the Court began 
its session to consider the granting of licenses for hotels, Cassandra 
Smith, of Parkesburg, a Friend (not of this body), arose and admon- 
ished the judges in a brief religious discourse, The incident created 
something of a sensation. 


—Important amendments are about to be made to the Raines 
Liquor law of New York. They are designed to make the local 
option provisions more effective, to do away with saloons pretending 
to be clubs and hotels, and to increase the restrictions. The law, it is 
stated, has reduced the number of places where liquor is dispensed in 
the State by 20 per cent. 


—The Pope, it is announced, has now sent an “ ablegate,’’ like 
Satolli, to Canada, to restore order among the ecclesiastics there. The 
action of some of the bishops and archbishops in endeavoring to coerce 
voters and newspapers in regard to the Manatoba school question has 
been most flagrant, and has created deep feeling. The ablegate, or 
Papal representative, is a young Spaniard, named Del Val, said to be 
*‘ of good antecedents and liberal training.” 


—The total value of the exports of breadstuffs from this country 
during the eight months ended February 28 was $136,951,789, as 
against $94,224,249 in the corresponding period of the previous year. 














—The Woman's Journal, (Boston, 3 Park Street), 20th inst., 
says: ‘“*Armenian refugees continue to arrive. There are several 
young men who would be glad to do housework, and several boys 
who want achance to work mornings and evenings for their board 
while attending a public school. There are several strong and sober 
men ready to do farm work, and two or three trained pharmacists 
looking for employment in a drug store.”’ 


—There has been a decrease of immigration during the past seven 
months, compared with the same period of last year, of 45,525. 
—Two tickets to the Nansen meeting on February 8 at Albert Hal! 
in London were advertised for sale in the Dat/y Graphic at five guineas 
(about $25.60) each. The inference that tickets toa hall holding 
10,000 people were marketable, or at least offerable, at that price, 
gives an idea of the fever of interest in Nansen and his voyage which 
has possessed the English.— Harper's Weekly. 


—In a letter from Kansas, Frank Buckman refers to a newspaper 
statement that a hog would starve to death in four months fed on corn 
alone, and says, ‘‘ 1 can show the writer hogs that will weigh 400 lbs. 
apiece that have had nothing but dry corn to eat and clear water to 
drink for over six months, and are in fine health.”’ 

—The Iowa Legislature has reénacted the law allowing women to 
vote on bond and tax propositions, in municipal and school elections. 

— Madame Audiffred has given to the French Academy of Medi 
cine about £34,000, of which the interest—nearly £1,000—will be 
awarded, without regard to nationality, for the discovery of a cure for 
tuberculosis. 

—Prof. Felix Adler’s lecture on woman suffrage, in the Lowell 
Institute course (Boston, Second month 23), was a curious compound 
of progressive thought and reactionary feeling. In substance, he be- 


lieves that it would be very wrong to let women vote at present, and 
very wrong not to let them vote by and by.— Woman's Journal. 
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~ | Subject, “Temperance and Tobacco. All 
| interested are respectfully invited to attend. 
THE CHALFONTE eo dea 
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ATLANTIC CITY, 


Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. 
Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 


E. ROB 


Booklet mailed on application 


cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of ali. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. Rorer and 





discount on all orders placed before Fourth month Ist, 1897. 





Salt baths in house. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a. 


SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 
NEW JERSEY. 





*,* A Circular meeting will be held at 
Providence, Delaware county, Pa., Fourth 
month 5, at 3 p. m. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 


ERTS’ SONS. 


Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. [tee See Soe Sa 0 Sa at Cae Cas 


The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Metho1 of canning Fruits and Vegetab 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
process, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which. 
it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor 


| Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Fourth 
| month 17, 1897, convening at 10.30 a. m. 
The presence of all interested is earnestly 
desired. HERBERT P. WorTH, Clerk 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ — 


Any person can suc- 
For particulars address 





| *,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
our adjustable jar holder | 


“ . committee of the Western Quarter, will be 
; : . | > . ’ 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 10 per cent. held at Fallowfield, on the 11th of Fourth 
| month, to convene at 3 o’clock. 
SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 
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*,* Interesting public meeting of Girard 
Avenue Temperance Workers, 17th street and 
Girard avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Third 
month 26, at 8o’clock. Prof. William I. Hull, 
of Swarthmore College, will lecture on the 
« George Junior Republic.’’ Please extend the 
invitation. 

*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting of Friends will hold a 
meeting in the Friends’ meeting-house at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., on First day, Third month 28, 
1897, at 2.30 p. m. Subjects, ‘‘ Temperance,’ 
and “* Tobacco.”” Dr. J. D. Janney expects to 
address the meeting. All are cordially invited. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,* First-day School Unions occur in Third 
month as follows: 

27. Haddonfield, N. J. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has appointed the following 
meetings for Third month : 

28. E. Nottingham and Gunpowder. 
JouHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
THIRD MONTH : 
28, Kakiat. 

FouRTH MONTH : 

4. Poughkeepsie. 

11. Manhassett. 

18. Nine Partners. 

25. New York. 

Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

W. Phila. Meet’g, Third Mo. 28, ‘‘ 11 00 “ 
Merion “ Fourth ** 11, “10.30 ‘ 
Haverford “ es *¢ 25, * 30.00 ** 
Fairhill “« Fifth “ 2,“ 300 pm 
Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street. Phiiadel phia, P- 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTOR: 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. BR. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Stree: 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 NorTH SECOND STRERT, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 North Second Street, 


. my Philadelbhia. - 
EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 
«ofS WILLIAM HEACOCK, OA 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


OMS, 








BARGAINS IN 
CHAIRS 


We will sell this quar- 
tered oak chair elegantly 
finished, for $1.50 each, 
intil Fourth month 15th, 
1897. Former price, $2.50. 


Jos. L. Shoemaker 
Co., 


Furniture, Upholstery, 
and Fixtures, 


926 Arch Street. 


Colored Dress Goods: 
MIXED CHEVIOTS—one yard 
wide, in check and stripe effects 
in which the colors are harmon- 
iously blended This material 
is worthy special attention 
both as to style and quality. 
Usual price, 37% cents, at . 
DIAGONAL—44 inches wide, all 
wool, in navy blue. Usual 
price, 50 cents, at eg 
CLOTH—50 ins. wide, all-wool, 
light weight, for bicycle suit- 
ings, in proper mixtures and 
plain colors. Usual price, 50 
cents, at . 37%c., 


BIEGE COVERT—44 ins. wide, 
all wool, the most desirable 
material for the present season. 
Usual price, 65 cents, at . 

CHECKS—42 inches wide, all- 
wool, in brown and white, 
green and white, blue and 
white, and black and white, 
suitable for tailor-made cos- 
tumes. Usual price, 75c., at 5c, 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY 
UPON REQUEST. 


ADDRESS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER | 


| 608 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| on the second. 





“Pearl top,” ‘‘pearl glass,” 


“tough glass,” ‘no smell,” 
and ‘best light,’’ are great 


“ Macbeth ” 


cludes them all, if you get the 


big things. in- 


chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Philad’'a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 





| Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. 
speed. 


Safety and 


PENNSYLVANIA ~ 
RAILROAD CO. 
PEASONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 


| COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
| uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 


weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months. 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 


| will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 


February 9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 18, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodstion at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 


| Philadelphia. 


50c. | 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


| will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26 


1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 

For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 


Office 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND ‘DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North tal Street, Baltimore, Md. 


aa om ~_ 
DMINISTRATO) USTEE,—executin,; 
= = ’ Dividends Collected, Real aneeon : 


Edward Stabler, Jr. 


leat 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan EK. Taylor. W: 


y does a GeweraL Trust and Banxrxe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ag 
Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. ete 
aged for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


M. Byrn. 


Buecutive Oommitice : Wm. H. Sediey, Gate, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. ite, Matt. 


C. Fenton, Lewis A. G 


™ GIRARD 
ANNUITY wt RUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Executes Trusts, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E iow. 
EDW.S8Y oenne Assist. to 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength | EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEOR 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against | 2085 AiR "0 RicHaRDs, 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to | JOHN B. GARRETT 
the cheap brands. 





Allows Interests on Deposits, 


Gusdorft. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


ee TATNALL, Vice-President. 

ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 


LIAM E. AU MONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
IAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON § 
JOSIAH M. BACO 


- PoRaEOR, 





WILLIAM H JENKS, 
Roya. Baktnc PowperR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


_ T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate 


No. 711 WALNovT S8T., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


- Br okers, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis Porgety MuTuAL; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Suepius of over Tagee MiLtLions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


PETER WRIGHT SONS 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


HMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, ee RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate an from the Assets of the Com mpene. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. Wists BROW Ny; Vice-President and Actuary 


ASA 8. WING f insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. soninrs FOOISE, yen tee Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant any. DAVID G. ALSOP. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
[he purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


PARAAAAAAAADALAAAAA SAALABBABALEBLARAEAABEEAELEABREARAAEE EE 


YOU CAN RELY ON" 


* FLOWER, VEGETABLE « LAWN GRASS 


SEEDS 


Which you may purchase of 


HENRY F. MICHELL, 


1018 MARKET ST., 


=" PHILADELPHIA. 
A Full Line of EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN at Moderate Prices. 


3 | 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 

President. Cashier. 


BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 

Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 
nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


wevwwwvwwwervvrwTwvv eee 
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YOUR LITTLEG 


‘“‘Incomparable”’ collection of Sweet 
Peas, 17 types, not mixed, 75c. Plant 
now. 

Dwarf early Cosmos, 

** Vesuvius” 
fiery-rose, 25c. 

Catalogue Free 


HENRY A. DREER, Fhiladelphia. 
~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, ee eee 


DEALER IN BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL Ite merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


a al any Address 
A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


* Dawn,” 
Nasturtium, 


25¢. 
brilliant 





grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St. Phila.. Pa. 





